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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of September 30 


Press release 574 dated September 30 

Secretary Dulles: Before we have questions, I 
would like to take a moment to call attention to 
the speech which Paul-Henri Spaak made in Bos- 
ton on Saturday night [September 27] at the meet- 
ing there of a group supporting NATO [Boston 
Atlantic Assembly]. It was a very important 
speech which, unfortunately, was not released to 
the press in time to get much attention in the 
Sunday morning newspapers. But it really de- 
serves consideration because it was a profound 
and masterful speech. 

There is one paragraph of it I would like to 
read.? 

. we must assess the magnitude of the challenge 
thrown out to us. It must be clearly understood that the 
challenge is not that of the U.S.S.R. to the United States. 
It is the challenge of the whole Communist world to the 
whole free world, and the countries of the free world 
must accept the challenge collectively, in all fields and 
everywhere. That is their only chance of winning. 


Now if you have questions. 


Quotas on Lead and Zinc 

Q. Mr. Secretary, before you are bombarded 
with questions on Quemoy, I am going to ask you 
a relatively mild one. Up in Montreal the Com- 
monwealth Trade and Economic Conference, 
which was a rather sober affair, had a moment of 
excitement when a stinging attack was made by 
the Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. John 
McEwen, against the imposition of quotas on lead 
and zine. Were you aware of that, and what is 
your reaction? 


A. I am aware of the fact that there is very 
considerable dissatisfaction in Australia and Peru 
and other countries over the imposition of quotas 


* For complete text, see p. 607. 
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on lead and zinc. And the United States is at- 
tempting to explain the situation and to alleviate 
m* 

There seems to be an impression that the United 
States is trying to thrust upon foreign countries 
the entire burden of the imbalance that exists 
between current production and consumption of 
lead and zinc. That is not the case. What we 
are trying to do is to distribute that burden 
equitably among the countries of the world. 

There was an international conference held in 
London to try to deal with that problem. It al- 
most succeeded but failed because there were one 
or two producing countries which had not gone 
along with the international handling of the prob- 
lem. So the United States acted unilaterally. It 
acted along general lines, however, which seemed 
to commend themselves to the majority of the 
members of the international conference. 

Now it is quite possible that this action may 
have had in it some inequities. It had to be taken 
rather promptly. But the basic fact is that the 
United States is not trying to push onto the rest 
of the world all of the burdens involved. This 
quota system that we have adopted will still in- 
volve the assumption of a very heavy burden in 
terms of cutback of production upon the producers 
in the United States. 


State Department Mail on Offshore Islands 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that some sub- 
ordinate in the State Department is trying to 
sabotage your Formosa-Quemoy policy? 


*For text of President Eisenhower’s proclamation im- 
posing import quotas and for an address by Assistant 
Secretary Thomas C. Mann on the foreign relations 
aspects of lead and zinc, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1958, 
p. 579 and p. 583. 
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A. That could be a matter of opinion. I would 
say this: that I believe that the information given 
out was ill-advised—not in what was given out but 
what was not given out alongside of it. 

You see, this isn’t a normal situation. We are 
having a very critical negotiation with the Chi- 
nese Communists. They are pushing and probing 
to find out whether we are weak or whether we are 
strong. There is a great likelihood that the fact 
that the State Department itself, without any 
adequate explanation, gave out information indi- 
cating that its policy was not supported by most 
of the people who wrote in—that could have had, 
and perhaps has had, a very serious effect upon 
our negotiations and even a serious effect upon the 
issue of war and peace. 

I don’t think that that aspect of the matter 
was adequately taken into account. The fact is 
that there is no intention of modifying our policy. 
The letters that have come in are interesting and 
useful but also difficult to evaluate. But, in my 
opinion, in giving out a statement of that sort 
there should have been an adequate evaluation 
of it and, above all, an indication that that did 
not imply that our policy was weakening. 

You see, the Soviets, from the standpoint of 
their system, could not conceive of the Soviet 
Foreign Office giving out a statement of this kind 
unless it was designed to foreshadow a change 
of policy. And I think the great mistake was 
that this was given out in a way which could be, 
and probably was, misinterpreted by the Com- 
munists as indicating a prospective change of 
policy. 

And I want to make clear for the benefit—not 
of you gentlemen here, because I know you don’t 
misunderstand these things—(laughter)—but for 
the benefit of our Communist associates (I don’t 
know whether we would call them “associates” or 
not )—(laughter)—that this action was designed 
to give out what I think was legitimate informa- 
tion. But the fact that we did give it out did not 
portend in any way a weakening of our policy in 
this situation. I think that is very important. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, speaking of policy, you have 
said on many occasions in the past that, if the Chi- 
nese Communists would renounce the use of force 
in the Formosa area, it might have a very bene- 
ficial effect on negotiations. Does it not logically 
follow then that we ourselves have to make a simi- 
lar declaration and say that we would not support 
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any armed operation by the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment against the Chinese mainland ? 


A. We obviously believe that, if there was a 
renunciation of force, it should be a renunciation 
on both sides. We could not expect a unilateral 
renunciation of force. It should be on the basis 
of and conditioned upon reciprocity. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with these let- 
ters and public support of your policy, how much 
weight do you think in this situation the Govern- 
ment should give to public opinion? 

A. Well, I think public opinion is always im- 
portant because obviously you cannot carry out 
effectively a public poiicy without the support of 
public opinion. The question is always present as 
to whether the public opinion is sound or not. 
Certainly you cannot allow your foreign policy to 
be dictated by public opinion. I recall that polls 
taken in the winter of °389-’40, I think it was, 
showed that 95 percent of the American people 
were strongly opposed to the United States getting 
into the World War. We all know that public 
opinion as indicated by polls and by letters can- 
not be the basis of public policy. 

And let me, gentlemen, say something about 
these letters. Before I came down here, I asked 
somebody to give me a handful of them, just 
picked at hazard. I would challenge any expert 
evaluator who works for Mr. Gallup or some of 
these professionals to go through those letters and 
decide just are they for or against. Evaluation 
of these letters would be extremely difficult. 

Most of the letters are letters written by people 
who don’t want to have a war, that say, “Let’s 
not get into a war.” Well, I can assure you that 
there is nobody that is less anxious to have a 
war than President Eisenhower is. The question 
of how to keep out of war is a much more com- 
plicated question, and again that is a matter on 
which President Eisenhower, I think, knows as 
much as anybody as to how to get into wars and 
perhaps how you get out of them. He has had a 
very considerable experience in both aspects of 
this matter. 

There are other people who say, “Don’t let’s 
have a war just on account of Quemoy and 
Matsu.” Well, we agree with that. We don’t 
intend to have a war just on account of Quemoy 
and Matsu. If that was all there was to it, there 
wouldn’t be any problem. The problem is, how 
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do you prevent a retreat at the initial point of a 
thrust from gathering a momentum which will 
go on from there? That is the problem, and that 
is an extremely difficult problem to evaluate. The 
impact of that upon the governments and the 
thinking of the peoples of Asia is a very, very 
difficult problem to evaluate. I am quite sure 
that none of the people that write these letters 
would claim that they are experts in that phase 
of the matter. 


U.S. Views on Return of Nationalists to Mainland 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in referring to the previous 
question on the renunciation of force, is it the 
position of this Government that the United 
States expects or supports the idea that the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government is someday going 
to return to the mainland either by force or some 
other means? 


A. Well, that is a highly hypothetical matter. 
{ think it all depends upon what happens on the 
mainland. I don’t think that just by their own 
steam they are going to get there. If you had 


on the mainland a sort of unrest and revolt, like, 
for example, what broke out in Hungary, then 
the presence of a free China with considerable 
power a few miles away could be a very impor- 


tant element in the situation. I think that we 
would all feel that, if there had been a free gov- 
ernment of Hungary in existence within a few 
miles of Hungary at the time when that revolt 
took place, the situation might have developed 
in a different way from what it did. 

So I wouldn’t want to exclude any possibility 
of a situation developing on the mainland of 
China, or on parts of the mainland of China, 
which might not lead to reunification of some 
sort between mainland China, or that part of 
mainland China, and the free Government of 
China, the Republic of China, now on Formosa. 
I do not exclude it. 

Q. Would that have to be entirely on the 
strength of the Government on Formosa, or is 
there any American commitment, explicit or im- 
plied, to aid in the kind of situation that you 
have described? 

A. No. There is no commitment of any kind 
to aid in that. As I think you know, the only 
commitment that there is in this connection is 
the agreement involved in the exchange of letters 
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between the Chinese Foreign Minister and myself 
which says that no force will be used from the 
treaty areas except in agreement between us.’ 
So neither of us is free to use force from the 
areas of the treaty against the mainland except, 
I think it says, in the case of emergency require- 
ments of self-defense. But that exception would 
not cover the kind of a situation that you are’ 
speaking of. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if there were a rebellion or 
revolt in China, would you expect its leaders to, 
if they wanted to, turn over their mandate to 
Chiang Kai-shek? 


A. Well, I really don’t think that is a question 
that I can answer very well. It all—it depends 
upon the nature of the revolution. I would think 
that it would probably be primarily under local 
auspices and local leadership. And while outside 
cooperation and assistance might be sought, it 
would be hypothetical and problematical as to 
whether or not it would involve the going back of 
Chiang as the head of the government. I don’t 
exclude that as a possibility. On the other hand, 
the situation is so hypothetical at the present 
time that it is almost unwise, I think, to try to 
guess about it. 


Negotiations With Communist China 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the exact status of 
our negotiations in Warsaw? 


A. A meeting was held today. I have had no 
word on what the outcome of the meeting was. 
You know, I think, that the meetings are held 
with the understanding on both sides that in- 
formation will not be given out as to what trans- 
pired at those meetings, and under those circum- 
stances I can’t give you information as to what 
the exact status is. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to meet 
with Chou En-lai if such a meeting appeared to 
offer any prospect of progress toward settlement 
of the tensions in the Far East? 


A. Well, President Eisenhower has said that, as 
far as he was concerned, there was nothing he 
would not do, no place to which he would not go, 
if he thought that it would really promote the 
prospects of a just and durable peace. Certainly, 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 24, 1955, p. 152. 





if that applies to him, it would equally apply to 
me. On the other hand, we all, I think, realize 
that, while there are sometimes some advantages 
in raising the level, there are also disadvantages 
in raising the level. It tends to bring matters into 
a sharp focus and to a climax. So unless there 
is reason in advance to believe that something 
positive, constructive, will come out of such a 
meeting, it would probably be a disadvantage to 
have it. 

The meetings at the ambassadorial level can go 
on more or less indefinitely. The previous series 
of meetings went on for 3 years and perhaps 
served a useful purpose in helping to keep the 
situation free of hostilities during that period. 
These present talks that are now going on at War- 
saw have been going on—I forget just how long— 
between 2 and 3 weeks, I think. Any meeting at 
a higher level, such as the foreign-ministers level, 
would have to be a short meeting. The matter 
would almost automatically come to a head, to a 
climax. Therefore, unless there were reason to 


think that something positive would come out of 
it, it might do more harm than good, because it 
would compel rapid and definitive decisions at 
a time when perhaps a slower pace will better 
serve the cause of peace. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned a few minutes 
ago an exchange of letters between yourself and 
Foreign Minister Yeh in December 1954. In that 
exchange it was agreed that military elements 
which are the product of joint effort of the two 
countries would not be removed from the treaty 
area without mutual consent. Did we agree, as 
President Chiang said yesterday, to the fortifica- 
tion of the offshore islands and their buildup? 


A. The United States did not feel that it was 
sound to make the major commitment of force to 
those areas that the Chinese Government wished 
to make. In view, however, of the very strong 
views of the Republic of China, we were acquies- 
cent in that. We did not attempt to veto it. The 
result is, I might say, one of acquiescence on the 
part of the United States, not of approval. Nor 
did we attempt to veto it after having used per- 
suasion, 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of the Warsaw 
talks going on indefinitely, or the possibility of 
their going on indefinitely. Does that mean you 
do not foresee the crisis in the Far East would go 
to the U.N.in any form at any time soon? 
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A. The talks could go on in Warsaw for a con- 
siderable time. I did not use the word “indefi- 
nitely” as implying “forever.” But they could go 
on for some little time. I think if they tended to 
break down, or if the situation in the area became 
more acute, and if the level of military activity was 
substantially raised, that that might be an oc- 
casion for bringing the situation to the United 
Nations. Of course, as you recall, the view of the 
Chinese Communists and, indeed, of the National- 
ists, for that matter, is that this is essentially a 
civil war and is not properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations. The Communists 
took that same position as regards Korea in 1950 
when they came temporarily to the United Nations 
and then walked out. They took the same position 
in early 55 when the Formosa matter was before 
the Security Council. They take the same position 
now. Nevertheless, if, as I say, the level of mili- 
tary activity increased and the likelihood of a 
general war increased with it, I believe that the 
matter ought to be brought to the United Nations. 
The United Nations is the agency which we have 
agreed is the agency which should be called upon 
in the event of a real threat to international peace. 
I do not think that the situation should be allowed 
to deteriorate without at least an effort in the 
United Nations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection the Chinese 
Communists are claiming that the United States 
supply of sidewinder guided missiles to Nationalist 
planes is an act of bad faith while the talks are 
going on because it is increasing their military po- 
tential. First, ia it true that they do have the side- 
winders, and, secondly, what is your view on that 
concept? 


A. It is true they have the sidewinders. The 
sidewinders are nothing that was just injected 
into the situation during the Warsaw talks. That 
has been a part of the effort on the part of the 
United States to train better, to equip better, the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force. If it happens to 
coincide with the Warsaw talks that is purely ac- 
cidental. If there had not been any Warsaw talks 
this would have happened just the same. 


Meeting of American Foreign Ministers 


Q. Mr. Secretary, some months ago you claimed 
that the United States press was not giving an 
adequate picture of the situation in Latin America. 
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I think you said it emphasized the negative and did 
not report adequately the positive developments in 
the area. Last week there was a conference of 
Foreign Ministers which the Latin Americans, at 
least, considered as one of the most fruitful talks 
in the last 10 years of inter-American relations. 
The Department's preparations in handling the 
press and informing the press we all thought, I 
think, were absolutely inadequate compared to 
similar conferences of other areas, and, in fact, 
people had to scurry all over town to get second- 
and third-hand versions of what you told the con- 
ference and of your point of view. I wonder how 
you can reconcile this situation. 


A. Well, I will tell you this—I know it won’t be 
popular for me to say it—but I would say one of 
the reasons why this conference was such a suc- 
cess was that it was understood at the beginning 
that nobody was talking for the record. I am 
quite sure that, if it had been the kind of a con- 
ference where people made speeches that were 
going to be publicized and so forth, we would not 
have accomplished nearly what we did holding 
the conference on an informal] basis. I may say 
that the Foreign Ministers were, I think, on the 
whole amazed that there was so much that could 
be actually accomplished, so much practical work 


actually gotten under way, within a meeting 


which lasted roughly for a day and a half. (The 
second half day was a little long; it lasted until 
five o’clock.) But we did accomplish a great deal, 
and we could not possibly have gotten the accom- 
plishments done that we did, I think, if we had 
not said at the beginning, “This is going to be an 
entirely informal meeting. It is going to be off 
the record. People can say anything that is on 
their minds, and there is not going to be any rec- 
ord kept of what takes place.” And there was no 
record kept. You know that it is human nature 
with all of us that, when there is a record kept, 
when speeches are made which are going to be 
published in the home papers, and so forth, we all 
want to talk quite a bit more than we do when 
we are talking where there is no record being 
kept. 

I believe that the meeting did achieve very ex- 
traordinary results in the short span of time, 
largely because it was operated on this quite in- 
formal basis. 


*For an announcement of the meeting and text of the 
final communique, see ibid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
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Q. So would you think that that would make it 
impossible to brief the press adequately before- 
hand, that is, on a background basis? And I 
don’t think this was done. 


A. Well, it would have been very difficult to 
have briefed the press in advance about this meet- 
ing because, frankly, when we went into it we 
didn’t know where we were going to come out. 
I may say in all frankness that I went into this 
meeting with very considerable trepidation. The 
auguries were not entirely good. I knew we were 
going to make this announcement about lead and 
zine the day before the meeting was held, and I 
didn’t know what the result of that would be. 
Some people are critical of the fact that we made 
that announcement just the day before. But I 
felt that, as long as the decision had been taken 
that we had to go in for quotas, it was more hon- 
orable and straightforward to put it on the table 
before the meeting took place rather than to keep 
it up our sleeve—to have the meeting and then to 
pull it immediately after the meeting. But I say 
very frankly that I went into the meeting with 
trepidation, with worriment as to what would 
come out of the meeting. And what came out of 
the meeting was nothing that could have been 
foreseen. It gathered a momentum as it went 
along largely because, as I say, people did speak 
with perfect frankness. The Minister of Peru 
didn’t spare any words at all in what he said 
about what he thought about our quotas. We 
talked very frankly with each other, and there 
was an atmosphere of real comradeship in that 
meeting which was quite unusual (laughter) and 
which, I think, was an eye opener to all of us. 
But we couldn’t have briefed all that in advance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can we go back to the State 
Department’s mail a minute? I am not sure I 
understand your attitude toward the information 
which was put out. I think you said, in answer 
to the question, that it was a matter of opinion 
whether sabotage was involved, but I wasn’t clear 
whether you think that there was a deliberate at- 
tempt, as has been charged by somebody, to under- 


cut your policy. 


A. Well, you know there is a legal maxim 
which says that a person is presumed to intend 
the natural consequences of his acts. Now if you 
apply that maxim you can impute an intent. But 
I think that is very largely a matter of opinion 
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which I don’t think it is necessary or fruitful for 
me to get into. The important thing was some- 
thing else and that was made clear by the Vice 
President’s statement. He said this [sabotage] 
aspect of it was relatively unimportant. What 
was important was that the information should 
have been given out in the way it was, unevaluated, 
without being accompanied by any adequate ex- 
planation of the reason why it was done and that 
it did not imply any intent to weaken our policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you really mean to leave 
the impression that someone in the Department 
was subversive? I mean do you really feel—I 
mean is that your honest opinion? In other words, 
if you had no specific evidence that that is true? 


A. I don’t think that anything I said indicated 
that. I certainly did not intend to. 


Q. That is what I wanted to know. 


Question of Withdrawal of Nationalist Forces 


Q. Mr. Secretary, inasmuch as you say you do 
not think it was sound for the Nationalist Chinese 
to have built up their forces on Quemoy and 
Matsu, I would like to ask you if you now think 
it would be sound to work out some arrangement 
for the withdrawal of those forces from those two 
islands? 


A. It all depends upon the circumstances under 
which they would be withdrawn. I think to with- 
draw as a retreat under fire would not be a wise 
step to take because of the probable impact of 
that upon other peoples, other countries, and upon 
the morale, indeed, on Formosa itself. 


Q. Would you state, sir, the circumstances un- 
der which you think a withdrawal could be 
achieved? 


A. If there were a cease-fire in the area which 
seemed to be reasonably dependable, I think it 
would be foolish to keep these large forces on 
these islands. We thought that it was rather 
foolish to put them there, and, as I say, if there 
were a cease-fire it would be our judgment, mili- 
tary judgment even, that it would not be wise or 
prudent to keep them there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you seem to emphasize the 
need for a dependable cease-fire. Could you tell 
us how you can get a dependable cease-fire with 
the Communists, whose promises you don’t like to 
accept? 
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A. That is certainly a fair question and a dif- 
ficult one to answer. I believe that promises of 
the Communists are never dependable merely be- 
cause they are promises. They are only depend- 
able if there are unpleasant consequences in case 
the Communists break their promises. And I be- 
lieve that circumstances could be created where it 
would be felt that the consequences of breaking 
this promise would be so undesirable to the Com- 
munists that we could assume that they would 
probably live up to their promise, not because of 
the sanctity of the given word—which they do 
not believe in—but because of expediency. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would it be necessary for a 
cease-fire to be written or unwritten? Could it 
be a de facto cease-fire gained simply by the cessa- 
tion of shooting without anything being written? 

A. I think it could be de facto. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, some Senators seem to believe 
that the administration is extending the area of 
the security treaty with the Republic of China, 
and they are recalling that in February when you 
went before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and said if you had any intention of ex- 
tending the area you would return to the Senate. 
Is this a proper construction, you think, that is be- 
ing put upon our activity there? 


A. No, I do not. The situation is that we do 
not have any legal commitment to defend the off- 
shore islands. We do not want to make any such 
commitment. We do not have it today. What 
we are acting under is the authority of the joint 
resolution,’ which is equally the law of the land, 
which says that, if the President believes that the 
defense of those offshore islands is necessary or 
appropriate for the defense of the treaty area, 
then he can use the forces of the United States 
for that purpose. And that is the way it was un- 
derstood, and that is the way we want it. I would 
say today, if the United States believed that these 
islands could be abandoned without its having any 
adverse impact upon the potential defense of For- 
mosa and the treaty area, we would not be think- 
ing of using forces there. It’s because there is 
that relationship, under present conditions, con- 
ditions primarily of the Communists’ making, that 
there is the tie-in there. 

They say this is a push which is designed not 
merely to push the Chinese Nationalists out of 


’For text, see ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 
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Quemoy and Matsu but to push the United States 
out of Formosa. And when you have the edge, 
the front edge, of a wedge that is driving in, and 
where they say they are not going to stop at the 
first obstacle but to go on, then you have to decide 
whether by allowing the wedge to gather momen- 
tum and go on you are strengthening or weaken- 
ing the defense of the area you are committed to 
defend. That is the problem we have to think 
about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you see any progress so 
far in a little more than 2 weeks of negotiation 
and crisis that now has gone on for more than a 
month? Do you see any progress at all toward 
a peaceful settlement either on an agreed basis or 
ona de facto basis? 


A. I feel that there is a slight tendency toward 
a stabilization of the situation, and I feel on the 
whole that there is less likelihood of the hostilities 
intensifying and enlarging than I thought was 
the case a couple of weeks ago. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you have in mind 
when you say you think the circumstances could 
be created which would make breaking a cease- 
fire commitment by the Communists unpleasant? 
Were you talking about some joint allied commit- 
ment for Formosa itself, or something else? 


A. I am thinking of sanctions that might be 
applied, perhaps by other nations in addition to 
the United States. For example, possible trade 
sanctions and the like. 


Q. Have you made any effort with other nations 
to work out something like that? 


A. I would not think that what we have done 
could be elevated to the role of what you might 
call an effort. There have been very widespread 
general discussions that have taken place between 
me and the Foreign Ministers of 15 or 20 countries 
about this whole situation. There are very few 
ideas that have not been batted back and forth on 
a tentative basis. I would not say that there has 
been any real effort to organize such a program 
because so far the premise of it does not seem to 
be sufficiently likely as to make it worth while. 
But we have a good many thoughts in our minds 
about such possibilities. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that the renunciation 
of force, if it occurs, should be reciprocal. Would 
you consider that under this reciprocal agreement 
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would come renunciation by Chiang to intervene 
in a Hungarian-type revolt, or would you say that 
the reciprocal agreement to renounce force ceases 
the minute there is a revolution in China? 


A. Well, you see, in Hungary you had, at least 
for a time, a government which sought assistance 
from outside and which asked the Soviet Union 
to withdraw. If there should be a recognized 
government in China which called for help, I 
would not consider that that involved an armed 
intervention in China. 


Q. Under Secretary Herter said in a speech 
yesterday that the Quemoy and Matsu Islands are 
“not defensible in the defense of Formosa” and 
that the Chinese Nationalists’ very devotion to 
them is “almost pathological.” Do you subscribe 
to those views? 


A. I didn’t hear the first sentence that you read. 
Are not defensible ? 


Q. Are not defensible in the defense of Formosa. 
It is phrased rather awkwardly, but it is a direct 
quote. 

Q. In the New York Times it says, “not strate- 
gically defensible in the defense of Formosa.” 


A. Well, I don’t like to comment on isolated 
quotations from a speech. I'd rather see what the 
full text said. I’m not familiar with it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said twice at the outset 
this morning that the United States policy has 
not changed. Yet during the course of the news 
conference you have seemed to clarify at least 
two major points that, so far as I know, have not 
been publicly clarified by the Department before, 
to wit: the reciprocal aspect of renunciation of 
force and the fact that the United States con- 
sidered it foolish to build up military force on 
the islands and that under certain circumstances 
they should be withdrawn. If these two points 
are major and important, as they seem to be, why 
haven’t they been expressed publicly before? 

A. Well, there is nothing really new in our atti- 
tude on either of those propositions. I think, if 
you will go back, for example, to study the record 
of our prior talks with the Chinese Communists, 
we have assumed that the renunciation of force 
should be reciprocal if it occurs and that it would 
be obviously quite impractical and quite wrong to 
ask the Chinese Communists to abandon use of 
force if they were being attacked by the Chinese 
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Nationalists. I might say that when we speak 
about renunciation of force it has always been a 
renunciation of force except for purposes of self- 
defense. Perhaps I did not make that clear 
before. So that if anybody is attacked, then the 
renunciation of force would, of course, not apply. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it fair to say that, while 
United States policy has not changed as of now, 
there is a possibility of some important changes, 
provided there is some give on the Chinese Com- 
munist side? 


A. Yes, I would say so. Our policy in these re- 
spects is flexible and adapted to the situation that 
we have to meet. If the situation we have to meet 
changes, our policies change with it. 


Question of Taiwan Situation as ‘‘Civil War’’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Chinese Communists say 
that to renounce force in what they considered an 
internal affair is practically to renounce sover- 
eignty and is tantamount, if one considered an 
American example, to renouncing the right of the 
United States Government to use, say, troops in 
Little Rock to prevent disorder. Is there any way 
that you think you could put this renunciation 
of force so that the Chinese Communists do not 
feel they are thereby renouncing their claim on 
Formosa? 


A. Well, we have always made clear that re- 
nunciation of force, except for self-defense, on 
a reciprocal basis did not involve a renunciation 
of claims. You have comparable situations, I 
might say, all around the world. This is not a 
unique situation. In Korea, Viet-Nam, India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia you might say that cer- 
tain governments claim that a territory held by 
others is rightfully theirs. They could claim that 
to take it is purely a civil-war operation. 

Now you have got to use, you might say, a rule 
of reason in trying to decide whether, in fact, a 
situation is a civil war or whether it involves a 
threat to international peace. And the Com- 
munists, as you know, made the argument in the 
case of Korea that that was purely a civil war, 
an effort by the north Koreans to reunite their 
country, that they had a right to do it, and that 
the United Nations and the United States were 
aggressors when they came in there to stop this 
effort of the Korean people to reunite their own 
country. Similar positions could be made in the 
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case of other countries. You could say if the 
Federal Republic of Germany tried to reunite 
Germany that it was a civil operation. But none 
of us treat it that way. 

You have a very practical situation to take 
into account, which is, will it, in fact, involve 
world peace? When you apply that test, I think 
there is no possible doubt but what this effort to 
take not just the offshore islands but Formosa 
and the Penghu Islands (the Pescadores) that 
that will involve world peace. 

Here you have the Chinese Communists, with 
a treaty alliance with the Soviet Union, making 
these claims, and the Soviet Union saying they 
are prepared to back them up to the hilt. Here 
you have the Republic of China, which has a 
treaty of collective self-defense with the United 
States, which we are prepared to live up to. Now 
when those two forces come to clash, nobody in 
his senses could say, “This is purely a civil war 
and doesn’t affect international peace.” It does. 
And therefore it is properly a matter to be dealt 
with from the standpoint of international peace 
and the welfare of the world. You cannot treat 
it purely as a civil-war matter. You can say, 
“Well, the United States should stop helping the 
Nationalists, and the Soviet Union should stop 
helping Communist China.” That is quite im- 
practical. As far as we can tell, every plane, 
every piece of artillery, and practically all the 
ammunition that is being shot there today is of 
Soviet origin. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Chiang Kai-shek yesterday 
made statements about a cease-fire and the im- 
portance of Quemoy and Matsu which would 
seem to be quite different from some that you 


have made here this morning. My question is: 
Have you discussed your ideas about the cease-fire 
and possible withdrawal of the bulk of the forces 
from Quemoy and Matsu with the Nationalist 
Chinese? 

A. Yes. We keep in pretty close touch with 
each other. We express our views. I wouldn’t 
want to imply that they accept our views. And 
we don’t accept their views in all respects, just 
as they don’t accept ours. But we have a friendly 
exchange, and I think that, if it ever came down 
to a point where it was important practically to 
carry out these things, we would find a way to 
agree. At least I hope so. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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President Explains Principles 
Guiding U.S. Policy in Taiwan Area 


‘ 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Senator Theodore 
Francis Green, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, together with a statement 
released by Senator Green on October 5. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO SENATOR GREEN 


White House press release dated October 4 


OcToBER 2, 1958 


Dear Senator Green: I acknowledge your let- 
ter of September twenty-ninth with reference to 
the situation in the Far East. I note that you 
are concerned that the United States might be- 
come involved in hostilities in defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu; that it does not appear to you that 
Quemoy is vital to the defense of Formosa or the 
United States; that in such hostilities we would 
be without allies, and, finally, that military in- 
volvement in the defense of Quemoy would not 
command that support of the American people 
essential to successful military action. 

Let me take up these points in order: 


1. Neither you nor any other American need 
feel that the United States will be involved in 
military hostilities merely in defense of Quemoy 
or Matsu. I am quite aware of the fact that the 
Joint Resolution of Congress (January 29, 1955), 
which authorized the President to employ the 
armed forces of the United States in the Formosa 
area, authorized the securing and protection of 
such positions as Quemoy and Matsu only if the 
President judges that to be required or appro- 
priate in assuring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores.* 

I shall scrupulously observe that limitation 
contained in the Congressional authority granted 
me. 

2. The Congressional Resolution had, of course, 
not merely negative but positive implications. I 
shall also observe these. I note that it does not 
appear to you that Quemoy is vital to the defense 


1For background and text of resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 211. 
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of Formosa or the United States. But the test 
which the Congress established was whether or 
not the defense of these positions was judged by 
the President to be required or appropriate in 
assuring the defense of Formosa. The Congres- 
sional Resolution conferring that responsibility 
on the President was adopted by almost unani- 
mous vote of both Houses of the Congress. Since 
then the people of the United States reelected me 
to be that President. I shall, as President and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, exercise my lawful authority 
and judgment in discharging the responsibility 
thus laid upon me. 

I welcome the opinions and counsel of others. 
But in the last analysis such opinions cannot 
legally replace my own. 

The Chinese and Soviet Communist leaders as- 
sert, and have reason to believe, that if they can 
take Quemoy and Matsu by armed assault that 
will open the way for them to take Formosa and 
the Pescadores and, as they put it, “expel” the 
United States from the West Pacific and cause 
its Fleet to leave international waters and “go 
home.” 

I cannot dismiss these boastings as mere bluff. 
Certainly there is always the possibility that it 
may in certain contingencies, after taking ac- 
count of all relevant facts, become necessary or 
appropriate for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores also to take measures to secure and 
protect the related positions of Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

I am striving to the best of my ability to avoid 
hostilities; to achieve a cease-fire, and a reason- 
able adjustment of the situation. You, I think, 
know my deep dedication to peace. It is second 
only to my dedication to the safety of the United 
States and its honorable discharge of obligations 
to its allies and to world order which have been 
assumed by constitutional process. We must not 
forget that the whole Formosa Straits situation 
is intimately connected with the security of the 
United States and the free world. 

3. You say that in the event of hostilities we 
would be without allies “in fact or in heart.” Of 
course, no nation other than the Republic of China 
has a treaty alliance with us in relation to the 
Formosa area. That isa well known fact—known 
to the Congress when it adopted the Formosa 
Joint Resolution and known to the Senate when 
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it approved of our Treaty of Mutual Security 


with the Republic of China. But if you mean 
that the United States action in standing firm 
against armed Communist assault would not have 
the approval of our allies, then I believe that you 
are misinformed. Not only do I believe that our 
friends and allies would support the United States 
if hostilities should tragically, and against our 
will, be forced upon us, I believe that most of them 
would be appalled if the United States were spine- 
lessly to retreat before the threat of Sino-Soviet 
armed aggression. 

4. Finally, you state that even if the United 
States should become engaged in hostilities, there 
would not be “that support of the American people 
essential to successful military action.” 

With respect to those islands, I have often 
pointed out that the only way the United States 
could become involved in hostilities would be be- 
cause of its firm stand against Communist at- 
tempts to gain their declared aims by force. I 
have also often said that firmness in supporting 
principle makes war less, rather than more, likely 
of occurrence. 

I feel certain, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that if the United States became engaged in hos- 
tilities on account of the evil and aggressive 
assaults of the forces of Communism, the Ameri- 
can people would unite as one to assure the success 
and triumph of our effort. 


I deeply deplore the effect upon hostile forces of 
a statement that if we became engaged in battle, 
the United States would be defeated because of 
disunity at home. If that were believed, it would 
embolden our enemies and make almost inevitable 
the conflict which, I am sure, we both seek to avoid 
provided it can be avoided consistently with the 
honor and security of our country. 

Though in this letter I have explained the facts 
and the principles that guide the government in 
dealing with the critical Formosa Straits situa- 
tion, I cannot close without saying that our whole 
effort is now, and has always been, the preserva- 
tion of a peace with honor and with justice. After 
all, this is the basic aspiration of all Americans, 
indeed of all peoples. 

Inasmuch as there have been public reports on 
the essence of your letter, I feel I should make this 
reply public. 

With great respect and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ErsenHOWER 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR GREEN, OCTOBER 5 


On receipt of the President’s reply dated October 2, 
1958, to my letter to him of last September 29, I am making 
public my letter so that the opposing points of view may 
be compared. 

It is worth noting, however, that during the past week 
both the President and Secretary Dulles have shown a 
more realistic attitude than before toward the situation 
in the Far East. This is encouraging and may be attribut- 
able in part to various expressions of the kind to which 
T have given voice. 

There has been widespread public concern lest our posi- 
tion in the Far East has been too aggressive and I wel- 
come the President’s letter which shows a more realistic 
present approach to the problems in that area. 


SENATOR GREEN TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1958 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There are many indications of a 
real danger that the United States may become involved 
in military hostilities in defense of Quemoy and Matsu. 
These indications comprise newspaper reports from the 
Far East, communications which I have received from 
very many Americans, dispatches from friendly nations 
throughout the world, as well as concern expressed pub- 
licly by many prominent Americans well informed in the 
field of foreign policy, and your own statements to the 
American people. 

Recently I have expressed my own views stating that 
“it does not appear to me that Quemoy is vital to the 
defense of either Formosa or the United States’. I have 
suggested that military action in the area should not be 
ordered unless you, Mr. President, are sure beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the security of Formosa itself is in 
fact directly threatened. Subsequent to your address of 
September 11,’ I proposed that if there is danger of mili- 
tary involvement in this area—a danger which you indi- 
cated existed—Congress should be called immediately into 
session. 

The purpose of this letter, Mr. President, is to bring 
to your attention my deep concern that the course of 
events in the Far East may result in military involve- 
ment at the wrong time, in the wrong place, and on issues 
not of vital concern to our own security, and all this 
without allies either in fact or in heart. Furthermore, 
it is my impression, confirmed by the press and by my 
own mail, that United States military involvement in 
defense of Quemoy would not command that support of 
the American people essential to successful military ac- 
tion. 

My decision to send this letter to you has involved a 
great deal of soul-searching on my part. At one point, 
I seriously contemplated calling the Committee on For- 
eign Relations back to Washington so that it might meet 
with cabinet members to learn fully the nature of our 
possible involvement. That course was rejected for the 
present because I felt such a public act might interfere 


* Tbid., Sept. 29, 1958, p. 481. 
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with the conduct of negotiations in which your represent- 
atives are now engaged. I also contemplated the advisa- 
bility of seeking in advance of this letter the consensus 
of views of the members of the Committee so that our 
joint views might be brought to your attention. But 
that action was rejected because it would be time con- 
suming and because of the possibility that such action 
might be construed as a political maneuver. 

It is not my intention to make this letter to you public 
at this time. I am sending copies of it, however, to each 


NATO and the Communist Challenge 


by Paul-Henri Spaak 
Secretary General, North Atlantic Treaty 


NATO lacks many things for it to be a perfect 
organization. What is chiefly lacking is the con- 
fident backing of public opinion which, aware of 
the importance of its role, is determined to give 
NATO its active support. 

It is because the main purpose of your Associa- 
tions is to fill this gap that they are so important. 
That is why I have made a point of being with 
you today and why I am happy to be able to 
share with you my cares and hopes. 

I intend to be quite frank with you, to explain 
things as I see them and to set out before you 
what I believe to be the sum of nearly 10 years 
of existence and accomplishment. However, as 
time is short, I shall have to cut out the details 
and confine myself to the basic outline, to the 
main features of what we have done. 


Atmosphere of 1949 


In the first place, in order to get the picture 
into perspective, we must try to recapture the 
atmosphere of 1949, the year of the signing of 
the Washington Treaty, the year which saw the 
birth of the Atlantic Alliance. 

The situation of the free world, and especially 
of Europe, was far from brilliant at the time. 
We had by no means recovered, financially and 
economically, from the effects of the war. True, 
the Marshall plan, which saved Western Europe 
from poverty and communism—although this is 





7 Address made before the Atlantic Treaty Association 
at Boston, Mass., on Sept. 27. 
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member of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
thought that he may wish to provide you independently 
with his views, particularly with reference to those I have 
set forth in this letter. I am sending a copy also to Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson. 
With respect and deep concern, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
Chairman 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


Organization? 


now too often forgotten by so many ungrateful 
people—had become a reality and, since the spring 
of 1948, had even begun to operate; but its results 
were necessarily patchy, and many of the ruins 
still had to be rebuilt. 

The political event of the moment was the 
Prague coup d’etat, the consummation of Soviet 
policy. This policy, a combination of internal 
subversion and external pressures, had enabled 
the U.S.S.R. to add several thousands of square 
miles to its territory in the space of a few years, 
to bring under its jurisdiction, and against the 
will of those concerned, several millions of human 
beings, and to set up, in the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe, minority governments completely sub- 
servient to its wishes. 

The Communist coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia 
marked a turning point in the postwar foreign 
policy of the Western World. 

Until then, many well-meaning people in 
Europe, and probably in the United States as well, 
had hoped for a reasonable compromise between 
the Communist world and the free world which 
would preserve the alliance that had made the 
victory over the Nazis and Fascists possible. 

So as to be able to follow this course—no doubt 
a wise one seen in the light of the prevailing cir- 
cumstances in those days—the West had made 
many concessions and proved its evident good will. 
The historian of the future will perhaps add “and 
displayed too much weakness.” 

Be that as it may, the Western World reacted 
at last and did so in time to prevent the worst. 
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One year after the Prague coup d’etat the Wash- 
ington Treaty was signed. Its main purpose was 
to put a stop to the expansion of Soviet impe- 
rialism and to achieve this purpose without having 
to resort te war. 

Although I have said this so many times be- 
fore, I wish to repeat, if possible with added em- 
phasis, that this purpose has been achieved 100 
percent. 

No one can believe that, if communism, after 
its many spectacular successes between 1919 and 
1948, has made no further progress for now 10 
years, precisely since the day when the Western 
powers joined forces, it is a mere coincidence. No, 
the credit for this must be given to NATO. That 
is why, whatever its defects and shortcomings— 
and as we shall see, they exist—all free men should 
be deeply grateful to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for having served the cause of free- 
dom so well and for having so successfully de- 
fended the independence of the democratic coun- 
tries of Europe. 

“In that case,” you may say, “why continue 
your talk? Why attempt to add anything to such 
a satisfactory balance sheet? Are you not well 
satisfied to be the Secretary General of an organ- 
ization that has fully achieved its main purpose? 
What more can you want?” 

I must now take the plunge and speak of my 
worries and anxieties. 


Reappraisal of NATO’s Task 


This is the moment to ask a vital question: Is 
NATO, with its present composition, spirit, and 
machinery, still the right answer to the threat 
which communism represents for the free world? 

Let me explain. In 1949, as I have already 
said, the Communist threat was essentially Euro- 
pean and military. In 1958 I see it as more par- 
ticularly Asian and African and as more economic 
and social than military. 

I can put the idea differently: Is it sufficient, 
at the present time, to construct a solid military 
barrier along the Elbe, on the eastern frontier 
of the free world, if the free world is to be out- 
flanked politically, militarily, and economically in 
the Middle East and Africa? In other words: 
Has the time not come for a reappraisal of NATO 
to adapt it to what is obviously the new plan of 
campaign of the Communist offensive? 
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To my mind, when certain dates are lined up, 
their special significance becomes apparent: 


4th April 1949: Signing of the Washington 
Treaty establishing the Atlantic Alliance. 

12th May 1949: End of the Berlin blockade. 

October 1949: End of the civil war in Greece, 
marking the end of the Communist offensive in 
Europe. 

25th June 1950: Invasion of south Korea. This 
major event marks the preliminary stage of the 
period in which we are still living today. There 
is a displacement of the center of international 
difficulties. It is no longer in Europe. The Far 
East and the Middle East take first place in our 
worries, soon to be followed by Africa. 


Can we still afford, nowadays, to maintain atti- 
tudes, however excellent, which are beginning to 
be outdated? We adopted them 10 years ago, and 
this is a fast-moving world. 

Very fortunately, the Washington Treaty and 
the organization which issued from it have one 
outstanding quality: a degree of flexibility that 
provides for the possibility of almost endless 
adaptations. 

Look at what the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization is today: not only the most powerful mili- 
tary alliance known to history but also an inter- 
national political council, the like of which has 
never before been seen; a secretary general, a com- 
mander in chief, two routine ministerial meetings 
every year, a council of 15 ambassadors in perma- 
nent session in Paris, a military standing group 
in Washington, a military command for Europe 
with its numerous subdivisions, a naval command 
for the Atlantic, another for the Channel. This 
entire formidable organization has come into be- 
ing as the result of the following five rather 
loosely worded lines of article 9 of the treaty: 

The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each 
of them shall be represented, to consider matters con- 
cerning the implementation of this Treaty. The council 
shall be so organized as to be able to meet promptly 
at any time. The council shall set up such subsidiary 
bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall estab- 
lish immediately a defense committee... . 

This, I think, justifies my claim that the North 
Atlantic Treaty is sufficiently flexible to adapt 
itself to all conceivable contingencies and shows 
that those who have to interpret or implement it 
have sufficient imagination to find in its text all 
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they need in order to cope with even the most 
recent eventualities. 


Understanding the Communist Threat 


I believe it to be essential, before we define our 
new positions, to make sure that we thoroughly 
understand the problem we have to solve, by 
which I mean that we must correctly assess the 
nature and magnitude of the Communist challenge 
sent out to the free world and to its civilization. 

I am astounded to see that in Europe, at all 
events, there are still so many people who do not 
understand the first thing about communism, its 
reality, its hopes, and its ambitions. To a lot of 
people the Communists are no more than political 
extremists. What frightens and shocks a great 
many of them are the economic changes and so- 
cial reforms accomplished in the U.S.S.R. and 
the satellite countries. 

To my mind, this is quite the wrong attitude 
to adopt. Personally, I do not shrink from any 
social reform. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that one of the peremptory requirements of our 
times is the emergence of a form of society in 
which the weak will be protected and will find 
acceptable living conditions, in which all will 
have equal opportunities and the “elite” will really 
consist of the most intelligent, the most indus- 
trious, and the most talented. 

As for economic doctrines—the virtues of free 
enterprise compared with those of a planned 
economy—I must confess that, although I find 
the controversy extremely interesting and useful 
sometimes, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
this is an issue worthy of violent passions and 
that the world should divide, quarrel, and, worst 
of all, go to war to insure the triumph of one or 
other of these theories. 

This, however, is not all. There is something 
far more important, something far more funda- 
mental. 

Communism aspires to be a new form of civili- 
zation. What it wants to do is to bring the 
world—or rather, to impose on it—a new concep- 
tion of man, of his rights and duties, of his 
relationship to other men, to society, and to the 
state. This conception marks a very evident 
backward movement away from what it has taken 
such long and patient efforts to build up over 
centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 

While we, for our part, are doing our best— 
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though possibly not always with complete suc- 
cess—to infuse a moral character into our private 
lives and into our institutions as well as to follow 
principles calculated to make a reality of “re- 
spect of the individual,” the core of Western 
civilization—while we, for our part, are doing 
our best to safeguard human freedom and to 
shape society with that end in view, communism 
proposes a formula the outstanding features of 
which are the most extreme form of intolerance, 
blind obedience, political dictatorship. 

There lies the true cause of the opposition be- 
tween the free world and communism. This is 
the measure of the magnitude of the struggle and 
of its vital significance for the future of mankind. 

Communism, moreover, views its role as uni- 
versal in scope. On the basis of a somewhat ele- 
mentary theory of historical fatalism and a de- 
pressing materialism, it reasons that its victory 
is inevitable, that, to quote the proud, if rather 
childish, boast of the Communists: “It is borne 
forward by the current of history,” that. its tri- 
umph is certain. 

From these assertions, which I believe to be as 
sincere as they are false, there are several con- 
clusions to be drawn. 

In the first place, there is little likelihood that 
those who profess such doctrines will take the risk 
of starting a world war which, whatever its final 
outcome, would leave in its wake such an accumu- 
lation of ruins as to retard for several dozens of 
years the achievement of their hopes. We must 
therefore not be unduly alarmed by their threats. 
Our policy must, of course, never be aggressive or 
unjust, but neither must it reflect any weakness 
which would be regarded as an expression of fear. 

Recent history has shown only too clearly that 
the systematic appeasement of dictators leads to 
the most harrowing experiences. Such a lesson 
must not be lost. We must therefore pursue our 
military effort, for, although it imposes a heavy, 
costly burden on us, it is essential, not as a means 
of intimidation but as a guaranty against threats 
and blackmail. 

But, above all, before we decide what action to 
take, we must assess the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge thrown out to us. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the challenge is not that of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United States. It is the challenge of the 
whole Communist world to the whole free world, 
and the countries of the free world must accept 
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the challenge collectively, in all fields and every- 
where. That is their only chance of winning. 


NATO’s Changing Role 


The concept of a military Atlantic Alliance re- 
stricted to a specific geographical area, adequate 
in 1949, is therefore no longer so in 1958. A com- 
mon policy, probably of worldwide scope, must 
be added to it. And this must be done at once. 

Another thing which should be done as quickly 
as possible is the organization of scientific co- 
operation, and even economic and social action 
should be harmonized. In a word, the Atlantic 
Alliance should become the Atlantic Community. 

Where do we stand today? What is the posi- 
tion as regards these important projects? 

Let us face it. We still have a long way to go. 
What has been achieved with respect to economic 
cooperation within NATO is definitely not 
enough. 

It is true, of course, that in Europe great 
strides have been made with the assent and ef- 
fective help of the United States and Canada, 
and thanks to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the European Payments 
Union, the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the Common Market, and EURATOM, and soon, 
perhaps, to the Free Exchange Area. Although 
these great strides have been made, I still do not 
consider that they fully meet the requirements 
though they augur well for the future. However, 
within NATO, in the wider Atlantic framework, 
article 2 of the treaty, in spite of all the declara- 
tions to which it has given rise, is still practically 
a dead letter. 

I see yet another glimmer of hope: the start 
made with scientific cooperation and some encour- 
aging progress in the production in common of 
the modern weapons. 

The need and urgency of scientific cooperation 
were the subject of a stirring announcement made 
by President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan at 
the end of last year.2 Their bold appeal was not 
made in vain. NATO now has a scientific adviser, 
and the science committee, composed of very emi- 
nent men, has held several sessions. A number of 
modest schemes have been launched : summer semi- 
nars, scholarships, and fellowships. This is all to 
the good, and it is a promising start but is frankly 
inadequate. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 11, 1957, p. 739. 
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Carry your minds back to the humiliating 
astonishment with which the West was struck 
when the first sputnik soared into outer space. 
Do you remember the despondency and even the 
fear—in reality very unjustified—that gripped 
certain people at that time ? 

Neither the United States sputnik nor the ex- 
ploits of the Nautilus must lead to the abandon- 
ment of the pooling of our efforts which only a 
few months ago was declared by our most respon- 
sible thinkers to be a vital necessity. 

Give us your support to prevent the initial 
impetus from tailing off. 


Political Cooperation 


In the political field, I am pleased to say that 
far better results have been obtained. 

The Three Wise Men had told us: “For your 
foreign policy, consult together.” * 

I can give you an assurance that we have taken 
this advice, that we have put it into practice, and 
that consultation is now very comprehensive and 
very thorough. The general public has no con- 
ception of the progress NATO has made in this 
respect during the last 12 months. 

Take the preparation of the proposed summit 
conference, for instance. I can tell you today 
without disclosing any official secrets that, 
throughout the past year, the United States Gov- 
ernment did not send the Soviet Government a 
single note on the proposed summit conference 
without first submitting it to the NATO Perma- 
nent Council. 

The Government of the United States deserves 
special mention in this connection—and it is a 
point I wish to underline—because of all the 
countries in our alliance it is the one which has 
most consistently and most widely applied the 
principle of prior consultation. It has not been 
content with giving a fairly general indication of 
its intention but has accepted to submit the actual 
text of its notes to its allies for study and, if con- 
sidered necessary, for criticism. 

You will, I am sure, realize that this is an 
innovation, even a revolution, in diplomatic prac- 
tice. It is really extremely significant that the 
most powerful nation in the world should accept 
this form of consultation and adopt the new prac- 
tice of inviting even the smallest of its allies to 

*For text of the report of the Committee of Three on 
Non-Military Co-operation in NATO, see ibid., Jan. 7, 
1957, p. 18. 
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discuss with it on a footing of complete equality 
matters of mutual interest, and that in the vast 
majority of cases it should take account of sug- 
gestions it receives. This is of cardinal impor- 
tance if the alliance is to live and develop. If 
successful, this practice may well be the beginning 
of something very important and very new. 

This is a gratifying prospect but would perhaps 
not be an unmixed blessing. 

Why is this? Because the practice of consulta- 
tion as we know it has revealed to us its limitations. 
When the Three Wise Men told us to “consult to- 
gether,” what they certainly meant was: “Consult 
together so as to reach agreement.” 

It must be acknowledged that, although we 
have followed the method advocated, we have not 
always achieved the desired end. 

Putting this experiment into practice has been 
an exciting experience for me. It has convinced 
me that the idea for which I have striven to gain 
acceptance over the last 10 years is sound and 
workable. It is this: International organizations 
will not be really successful and produce all the 
results which can legitimately be expected of them 
until all their member countries, large and small, 
accept some measure of supranational control. 

It is not right that, because one nation is head- 
strong, thinskinned, or obstinate, the combined 
wisdom of the others should be set at nought. 

True, I am well aware that this idea is probably 
still in advance of the times. It does not fit in 
with what governments and possibly their peoples 
are prepared to accept. However, I do not despair 
of its ultimate triumph and of its lasting benefit 
to the security of the Western community. You 
have only to measure the progress alreadv achieved 
in the fields of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing, you have only to think of the many 
things inconceivable only a few years ago and 
which have now become realities, to realize that 
there are no grounds for discouragement or 
skepticism. Quite the contrary. 

Ladies and gentlemen, have I succeeded in show- 
ing you the number and magnitude of the questions 
which face the Atlantic Alliance? I hope so. 

I fully sympathize with those of you who, while 
recognizing the importance of our organization, 
see it as a strictly military one and take a greater 
interest in the efforts made elsewhere. NATO, 
however, must remain a powerful military ma- 
chine, and it is our duty, and not always an easy 
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one, to explain why the effort needed for this must 
be made. 

But even today NATO is a great deal more than 
this. It is the very center of the most significant 
diplomatic innovation ever attempted and is not 
only creating new methods but even a new spirit 
where the relations of nations to each other are 
concerned. 

If the experiment in progress is crowned with 
success, the West will present a very different ap- 
pearance, for the individualism, the national sel- 
fishness, perhaps wholly admirable in the past but 
which are out of harmony with our own times, will 
make way for new concepts: agreement, mutual 
aid, cooperation, the common good. 

If we can successfully accomplish this revolu- 
tion by and for ourselves, we can without fear or 
hesitation accept the great challenge which, under 
the name of “peaceful coexistence,” is, in fact, a 
struggle between two civilizations. 

First to safeguard, reaffirm, and consolidate— 
and then make effective down to the last details and 
the ultimate issues—the ethical principles of 
Christianity and the political principles of the 
great Western revolutions which, on both conti- 
nents, have permitted the rise of democracy: 
There is the task history has entrusted to the men 
of today. 

It is a mighty and magnificent task. The At- 
lantic Alliance is the most useful and powerful 
instrument for its accomplishment. 


U. S. Officials in Europe 
Hold Regional Conference 


Press release 567 dated September 29 


In keeping with the general Department of 
State practice of holding regional conferences 
periodically, ambassadors and other officers from 
the U.S. missions at Copenhagen, Dublin, Hel- 
sinki, London, Moscow, Oslo, Ottawa, Reykjavik, 
and Stockholm will meet at London from October 
6 to 8 with Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, C. Burke Elbrick, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, and 
other U.S. officials for a general exchange of 
views on matters of current interest. 

Among others who will attend are Robert H. 
Thayer, Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research; William 
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Clark, Assistant Director, U.S. Information 
Agency; and Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., Deputy 
U.S. Representative to the North Atlantic Council. 


President Sends Congratulations 
to General de Gaulle 


White House press release dated September 30 


The White House on September 30 made pub- 
lic the following message from the President to 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, President of the Council 
of Ministers of the Republic of France. 


SepreMBER 29, 1958 


Dear Mr. Preswent: As an old friend of 
France, I extend my personal congratulations to 
you on the outcome of the referendum on the new 
French Constitution. To me the decisive result 
recorded by yesterday’s voting is not only an out- 
standing success for yourself but also a most in- 
spiring development for France. The outcome 
is greatly encouraging to France’s friends 
throughout the world. For me it demonstrates 
the determination of the French people to build 
anew for the future. 

Please accept, General, my heartfelt congratu- 
lations and best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


ANZUS Council Meets 
at Washington 


Following is the text of an agreed announce- 
ment released at the close of a meeting of the 
ANZUS Council at Washington on October 1. 


Press release 577 dated October 1 


A meeting of.the ANZUS Council was held at 
Washington October 1, 1958. Australia was rep- 
resented by The Right Honorable Richard G. 
Casey, Minister for External Affairs; New Zea- 
land was represented by The Right Honorable 
Walter Nash, Prime Minister and Minister of 
External Affairs; and the United States was repre- 
sented by The Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State. 

The Ministers reviewed events over the last 
year which were of interest and concern to the 
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three countries. They agreed that militant and 
subversive Communist expansionism remains the 
greatest threat to the peaceful progress of the 
free world. The Ministers expressed their satis- 
faction with the opportunities presented by this 
meeting to strengthen further their close relation- 
ships in matters affecting the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

The Council noted that the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, to which all three nations 
adhere, continues to grow in its capacity to pro- 
mote the security and well-being of the peoples 
of the countries of Southeast Asia. 

The members of the ANZUS Council have dis- 
cussed the Chinese Communist attacks on the 
Quemoy and Matsu islands and threats to seize 
Taiwan. They agreed that the resort to force 
and threat of force constitute a serious menace 
to the peace of the area and is a matter in which 
they are therefore deeply concerned. 

The representatives of Australia and New Zea- 
land, noting that the United States is now en- 
gaged in bilateral negotiations with the Chinese 
Communists in Warsaw in an effort to resolve 
the crisis and arrive at an arrangement whereby 
its recurrence might be avoided, affirmed their 
resolution to support the bringing of these nego- 
tiations to a peaceful conclusion. They joined 
the United States in calling on the Chinese Com- 
munists at once to discontinue their attacks on the 
Quemoy and Matsu islands in the interests of the 
peace of the area and as a first step to a peaceful 
settlement. 

They hold that, regardless of: the merits of 
claims and counter-claims, the use of aggressive 
force is a violation of the basic principle on which 
world order depends. Armed force should not 
be used to achieve territorial ambitions. 

The delegations also included, for Australia: 
The Honorable Howard Beale, the Ambassador to 
the United States; Lieutenant General Sir Henry 
Wells, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Air Marshal Sir Frederick Scherger, Chief of Air 
Force Staff; Mr. J. Plimsoll, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs. For New Zea- 
land: Mr. G. D. L. White, Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim, New Zealand Embassy; Major General 
C. E. Weir, Chief of the General Staff; and Mr. 
A. D. McIntosh, Secretary of External Affairs. 
For the United States: Mr. Walter S. Robertson, 
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Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. G. Frederick 
Reinhardt, Counselor, Department of State; 
Mr. John W. Irwin II, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense; and Admiral Harry D. Felt, 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. 


Letters of Credence 


Ethiopia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Ethiopia, 
Zaude Gabre Heywot, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on September 30. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
570. 
Republic of China 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of China, George Kung-chao Yeh, present- 
ed his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
September 30. For texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 571. 


Visit the United States 
of America Year, 1960 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS travel is an important element in the develop- 
ment of greater international understanding and thus 
tends to promote international peace; and 

WHEREAS visitors from other lands have traditionally 
found in the United States a friendly welcome from a 
people whose primary concern is for peaceful accomplish- 
ments in their economic, social, and cultural life; and 

WHeEnreEAS the citizens of this Nation are desirous of 
sharing with our world neighbors the pleasure and ad- 
venture of visiting our country and of viewing its natural 
beauties, its cities and villages, and its historic shrines; 
and 

WHEREAS special preparations are being made by both 
private and public agencies to encourage and facilitate 
travel to and within the United States during the year 
1960: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do proclaim 
the year 1960 as Visit the United States of America Year; 
and I request the appropriate officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the several States, Territories, possessions, 
and municipalities of the United States to cooperate in 
the preparation for, and observance of, that year. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, as well as the people of the United States 


*No. 8258; 23 Fed. Reg. 7619. 
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generally to observe 1960 as Visit the United States of 
America Year with exhibits, ceremonies, and other ap- 
propriate activities designed to forward the purpose of 
promoting international understanding and world peace. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this twenty-sixth day 
of September in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[seac] hundred and fifty-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and eighty-third. 


By the President : 


JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 


Four Powers Exchange Views 
on the German Problem 


Following are two exchanges of correspondence 
on the German problem, one between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the other between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE TO FEDERAL REPUBLIC a 
GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 30! 


Press release 572 dated September 30 

The Embassy of the U.S.A. has been instructed 
to inform the Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as follows: 

The Government of the United States refers to 
the Aide Memoire of the Federal Government of 
September 9, 1958, which draws attention to a 
resolution passed by the German Federal Parlia- 
ment and endorsed by the German Federal Coun- 
cil. This resolution calls for the establishment 
of a Four Power group composed of representa- 
tives of the powers responsible for solution of the 
German problem with a mandate to prepare joint 
proposals for the solution of the German problem. 
It also suggests that the group envisaged would 
be set up either at a future international con- 
ference of Heads of Government or independently 
thereof. 


‘Identical notes were delivered on Sept. 30 to the 
Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the U.S., U.K., 
and French representatives at Bonn. 
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The Government of the United States notes that 
the Government of the Federal Republic shares 
the desire expressed in the resolution of the 
German Legislature and that it hopes that this 
group will study proposals concerning the re- 
establishment of German unity and carry out the 
preparatory work necessary for final negotiations 
to be held at a later date. 

The Government of the United States welcomes 
the initiative of the Federal Government. As the 
latter is aware, the German problem is an im- 
portant element in the proposals put forward by 
the Western Powers to the Soviet Government on 
May 28? for an agenda for a meeting of Heads 
of Government. The preparatory talks in Mos- 
cow for such a meeting, mentioned in the Federal 
Republic’s Aide Memoire, have been in suspense 
since the end of May because of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s failure to reply to the Western proposal of 
May 31% for overcoming the procedural difficulty 
caused by the divergence in the Soviet and West- 
ern sets of agenda proposals. Additional efforts 
to obtain a response, made by the Western Powers 
on July 1‘ and August 22,° have also so far been 
to no avail. 

The Western Powers continue to hold that a 
summit meeting would be desirable if it would 
provide opportunity for serious discussions of 


major problems and if it would be an effective 
means of reaching agreement on significant sub- 
jects. The Government of the United States hopes 
that the Soviet Government will now reply to the 
Western proposal so that the preparatory talks 
which would cover the important question of 


Germany, may continue. At the same time, in 
view of the crucial importance of the settlement 
of the German problem to the relaxation of world 
tensions, the Government of the United States is 
also prepared to discuss the German problem in 
a separate Four Power group to be set up in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the Federal Govern- 
ment expressed in its Aide Memoire of Septem- 
ber 9. 

The Government of the United States has con- 
stantly sought to bring about the creation of a 


? BULLETIN of July 7, 1958, p. 12. 

* Tbid., p. 16. 

‘For an exchange of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, see ibid., July 21, 
1958, p. 95. 

* For texts of U.S. and Soviet notes, see ibid., Sept. 22, 
1958, p. 462. 
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freely-elected all-German Government which 
would be truly representative of the German 
people and which could conclude a peace treaty. 
Until such a Government is created the continued 
division of Germany maintains a situation in 
which a segment of the German people is forced 
to suffer the oppression of a regime imposed on it 
from without. 

For a long time, efforts to resolve German ques- 
ticus have been thwarted by the refusal of the 
Soviet Government to agree to any plan which 
would make reunification possible in a way which 
would insure the freedom of the whole German 
people. Once a freely-elected all-German Govern- 
ment truly representative of the German people 
has been created, it would be possible to proceed 
with such a Government to the conclusion of a 
peace treaty. The Government of the United 
States is informing the Soviet Government of its 
support of the initiative of the Federal Republic 
and urging the Soviet Government to give it 
favorable consideration. 


GERMAN AIDE MEMOIRE, SEPTEMBER 9° 


The German Federal Parliament (Bundestag) at its 
meeting July 2, 1958, unanimously passed the following 
resolution, which was endorsed by the German Federal 
Council (Bundesrat) at its meeting July 18, 1958: 

In order to promote the reestablishment of German 
unity, the Federal Government is herewith directed to 
request the four powers, France, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, to set up, either at a future international con- 
ference (summit conference) or independently thereof, a 
four-power group (at least at the level of an ambassadors’ 
conference) with a mandate to prepare joint proposals for 
the solution of the German problem. 

The Federal Government shares the desire expressed in 
the Bundestag resolution, that a group of the four powers 
responsible for the solution of the German problem be set 
up either at a future international conference (summit 
conference) or independently thereof. It hopes that this 
group will study proposals concerning the reestablishment 
of German unity, and carry out the preparatory work nec- 
essary for final negotiations to be held at a later date. 

In compliance with the mandate given to it by the 
Bundestag and the Bundesrat, and in view of the talks 
in preparation for an international conference which have 
been taking place in Moscow between representatives of 
the four powers responsible for the reunification of 


*Identical aide memoire were delivered on Sept. 9 
to the U.S., U.K., French, and Soviet representatives at 
Bonn. 
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Germany, the Federal Government begs to direct the 
attention of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the desire expressed in the above resolution. 


U.S. NOTE TO U.S.S.R., SEPTEMBER 30’ 


Press release 573 dated September 30 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and on instruction of its Government 
has the honor to state the following: 

The United States Government wishes to refer 
to the Soviet Government’s note of September 18. 
It regrets that the Soviet note ignores the pro- 
posals made by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which were contained in an 
Aide Memoire of September 9 addressed to the 
Governments of France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. These 
proposals, based on an unanimous resolution of 
the German Federal Parliament which was en- 
dorsed by the German Federal Council, also called 
for the establishment of a Four Power group to 
discuss the German problem. The United States 
Government observes that instead, the Soviet note 
is based on proposals made by the so-called “Gov- 
ernment of the German Democratic Republic”. 

The United States Government fully shares the 
view expressed in the Soviet Government’s note 
that “no one has the right to deprive the German 
people for such a long time of the opportunity to 
enjoy all the advantages of a state of peace”. 

It also notes with satisfaction the statement that 
the Soviet Government is “in favor of a funda- 
mental settlement of the German question”. It 
is well known to the Soviet Government that this 
has long been the aim of the United States 
Government. It is sufficient to recall the opening 
words of the Berlin Declaration which was made 
by the Governments of France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the United Kingdom and the 
United States on July 29, 1957:° 

Twelve years have elapsed since the end of the war 
in Europe. The hopes of the peoples of the world for 
the establishment of a basis for a just and lasting peace 


have nevertheless not been fulfilled. One of the basic 
reasons for the failure to reach a settlement is the 


"Identical notes were delivered on Sept. 30 to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the U.S., U.K., and French 


Embassies. 
® BULLETIN of Aug. 19, 1957, p. 304. 
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continued division of Germany, which is a grave in- 
justice to the German people and a major source of 
international tension in Europe. 

The United States Government agrees that, as 
stated in the Soviet note, “the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany would finally draw 
the line below the last war”, and that the German 
people should themselves participate in the prep- 
aration of such a treaty. An essential prerequi- 
site for the negotiation of a peace treaty is, how- 
ever, the creation of a Government which truly 
reflects the will of the German people. Only a 
Government created on such a basis could under- 
take obligations which would inspire confidence 
on the part of other countries and which would be 
considered just and binding by the people of 
Germany themselves. Moreover, German repre- 
sentatives at any discussions about a peace treaty 
which were held in advance of the reunification 
of Germany would, as the Soviet Government 
must be aware, have no power to commit a future 
all-German Government to any of the conclusions 
reached. For these reasons, the United States 
Government considers that the first task in any 
discussion of the German problem must. be the 
reunification of Germany and the formation of 
an all-German Government by means of free 
elections. 

On the method by which such Government 
should be formed, the United States Government 
finds the proposals in the Soviet Government’s 
note both unrealistic and unsatisfactory. Accord- 
ing to these proposals, the question of the reuni- 
fication of Germany is to be left to a commission 
composed of representatives of the Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Zone. The regime estab- 
lished in the Soviet Zone of Germany does not 
represent the will of the people of Eastern Ger- 
many. It is rightly regarded by the people of all] 
parts of Germany as a regime imposed by a 
foreign power and maintained in power by foreign 
forces. Since his regime has no mandate from 
the people it purports to speak for, it would vio- 
late any genuine concern for the interests of the 
German people to allow such a regime to partici 
pate in any discussions involving their future 
Government. 

In the Directive issued by the Four Heads of 
Government at Geneva in 1955,° the Soviet Gov- 


® Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 





ernment recognized its responsibility for the re- 
unification of Germany. The Directive provides 
inter alia: “The Heads of Government, recogniz- 
ing their common responsibility for the settlement 
of the German question and the re-unification of 
Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the 
German question and the re-unification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of 
the German people and the interests of European 
security”. The United States Government cannot 
accept that the Soviet Government has the right 
unilaterally to evade this responsibility or this 
agreement. In accordance with its similar re- 
sponsibility the United States Government, in 
conjunction with the Governments of France and 
the United Kingdom, has on many occasions put 
forward proposals designed to achieve the restora- 
tion of German unity. These Western proposals 
recognize the right of the German people to de- 
termine their own way of life in freedom, to de- 
termine for themselves their own _ political, 
economic and social system, and to provide for 
their security with due regard to the legitimate 
interests of other nations. They provide for the 
exercise of this right through the holding of free 
elections throughout Germany, the establishment 
of an all-German Government, and the negotia- 
tion with this Government of the terms of a peace 
treaty. 

The Government of the United States is ready 
at any time to enter into discussions with the 
Soviet Government on the basis of these proposals, 
or of any other proposals genuinely designed to 
insure the reunification of Germany in freedom, 
in any appropriate forum. It regards the solu- 
tion of the German problem as essential if a last- 
ing settlement in Europe is to be achieved. This 
problem has been included as one of the subjects 
which the Western Powers put forward on May 
28 for examination at a conference of Heads of 
Government. Although the Soviet Government 
agreed that preparations for such a conference 
should be made between representatives of the 
Four Powers in Moscow, these preparations have 
been in suspense since the end of May because of 
the Soviet Government’s failure to reply to the 
Western proposals of May 31 for overcoming the 
procedural difficulty caused by the divergence in 
the Soviet and Western sets of agenda proposals. 
The further Western communications of July 1 
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and August 22 have so far also remained un- 
answered. Since the Soviet Government has in- 
dicated in its note that it, too, attaches importance 
to the solution of the German problem, the United 
States Government hopes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will now reply to the Western proposal so 
that the preparatory talks may continue. 

In the interests of making progress on this sub- 
ject, the Government of the United States is, how- 
ever, prepared to discuss the German problem in 
a separate Four Power group to be set up in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the Federal Govern- 
ment expressed in its Aide Memoire of September 
9. The purpose of the group would be to discuss 
proposals connected with the German problem and 
to carry out the preparatory work necessary for 
final negotiations to be held at a later date either 
at a conference of Heads of Government, if one 
can be arranged, or otherwise. 

The Government of the United States hopes 
that, in view of the importance of settling the 
German problem, not only for the German people 
but also as a contribution towards the relaxation 
of tension in Europe, the Soviet Government will 
agree to the procedure set out above. 

A copy of the United States Government’s re- 
ply to the Federal Government’s Aide Memoire of 
September 9 is attached. The United States Gov- 
ernment is also informing the Federal Govern- 
ment of the terms of this note. 


SOVIET NOTE, SEPTEMBER 18 
Unofficial translation 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics presents its compliments to the Government of 
the United States of America and considers it necessary 
to transmit the following for its information. 

On 5 September of this year the Soviet Government 
received the note of the Government of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic in which disquiet is expressed in con- 
nection with the impermissibly delayed preparation of 
a peace treaty with Germany. In the note a proposal 
is advanced about the urgent creation of a commission 
of representatives of the four great powers whose tasks 
would be the carrying out of consultations about the 
preparation of a peace treaty with Germany. As the 
Government of the G.D.R. communicated, notes to the 
same effect were addressed also to the Governments of 
the United States of America, Great Britain and the 


*Tdentical notes were delivered on Sept. 18 to the 
U.S., U.K., and French Embassies at Moscow. 
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French Republic. Moreover, the G.D.R. Government 
made it known that it simultaneously proposed to the 
Government of the F.R.G. to create a commission of rep- 
resentatives of both German states which would examine 
from a German point of view all questions connected 
with the preparation of a peace treaty with Germany. 
According to the proposal of the G.D.R. Government, 
this commission will occupy itself also with questions 
relevant to the competence of the two German states, 
connected with the creation of a united peace-loving 
democratic Germany. 

Taking into account that the question about preparing 
a peace treaty is that part of the German problem for 
the decision of which all states which participated in 
the war, and in the first place the four great powers, 
bear responsibility, the Soviet Government would like 
to express to the Government of the U.S.A. its consid- 
erations regarding the proposals advanced by the Gov- 
ernment of the G.D.R. so that in the nearest future it 
might be possible to undertake joint steps in the interest 
of a peaceful settlement with Germany. The statement 
of the G.D.R. Government points out how acutely the 
German people feel that abnormal situation which al- 
ready in the course of 13 years has been preserved in 
Germany as result of the absence of a peace treaty with 
this country. It is a new reminder to the great powers 
on whom lies the main responsibility for a peaceful set- 
tlement with Germany about the need at least to fulfill 
their duty before the German people. The proposal of 
the G.D.R. Government about the creation of a commis- 
sion of representatives of the four powers and also of 
a corresponding German commission for the preparation 
of a peace treaty with Germany takes into account the 
concrete conditions which have arisen up to the present 
and opens the way for a practical solution of this long 
since matured problem. 

The Soviet Government being an advocate of the basic 
solution of the German question has repeatedly come 
out in the past with proposals, directed toward an ur- 
gent conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, which 
unfortunately have not at that time met support on the 
part of the Western powers. Recently it once more 
advanced this question in connection with the prepara- 
tion for the convocation of a summit meeting consider- 
ing it necessary to examine this as one of the important 
problems of the agenda of such a meeting. 

The indisputable fact is evident to all that the ab- 
sence of a peace treaty with Germany leaves open many 
questions which profoundly disturb the whole German 
people and affect important interests of the other Euro- 
pean peoples who took part in the war with Germany, 
including the interests of their security. No one has 
the right in the course of such a long time to deprive 
the German people of a possibility of enjoying all the 
benefits of a peaceful situation, all the more since the 
solution of analogous questions in connection with all 
the countries drawn into the war on the side of Hitlerite 
Germany has long since been a passed stage. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany would 
finally draw a line under the past war and its heavy 
consequences for the European peoples and would un- 
doubtedly have important significance for reducing ten- 
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sion and guaranteeing security in Europe. At the same 
time it would permit the guarding from any outside 
interference the internal development of Germany and 
the restoring in full measure of its sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. Germany would be placed in all relations in 
a position of equality with other states and would receive 
access to the U.N. The working out of the draft of a 
peace treaty, which would define the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the development of Germany and its 
military status, is dictated also by a real need to give 
the German people clear perspectives for the development 
of Germany in the future. 

In supporting the initiative of the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic, the Soviet Government 
has also in mind that the preparatory work’s concluding 
a peace treaty with the participation of the Govern- 
ments of both German states would facilitate a rap- 
prochement between them and the unification of ‘their 
efforts for the purpose of restoring the state unity of 
Germany. 

The Soviet Government hereby informs the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. that it has notified the G.D.R. Gov- 
ernment about its agreement with its proposal to create 
a commission of representatives of the four powers with 
the aim of carrying out consultations about preparing 
a peace treaty with Germany. 

It also supports the idea of the creation of a commis- 
sion of representatives of both German states and de- 
clares its readiness to render any aid for the activity 
of such a commission. The Soviet Government expects 
that the Government of the United States of America, 
in accordance with the obligations lying on it in connec- 
tion with the peaceful settlement with Germany, also 
will support the said proposals of the Government of 
the G.D.R. and will adopt the necessary steps for their 
realization. The Soviet Government would be grateful 
to the Government of the U.S.A. for the receipt in a 
short time of its considerations on the question touched 
upon. 

Notes of identical content have been addressed by the 
Soviet Government also to the Governments of Great Brit- 


ain and France. 


U.S. Views on Recent Soviet Testing 
of Nuclear Weapons 


Following is the text of a Department an- 
nouncement released to the press on September 30 
(press release 575). 

We have learned that two nuclear explosions 
occurred today in the Soviet Union. 

On March 31 the Soviet Union, having then 
completed an intensive series of atomic weapons 
tests, announced that it would discontinue further 
testing but reserved the right to resume if the 
United States and the United Kingdom should 
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continue testing.’ It was known at the time that, 
in accordance with normal planning, the United 
States and the United Kingdom series of tests 
would shortly begin. 

It was suspected at that time that the Soviet 
announcement was primarily a propaganda ex- 
ercise and that there was no real intention to 
suspend testing. This now seems to be confirmed 
by the event. 

Despite the foregoing the United States expects 
that negotiations for safeguarded nuclear test sus- 
pension will begin in Geneva on October 31 as 
scheduled.’ Unless the Soviet Union holds fur- 
ther tests after negotiations have begun, the 
United States remains prepared to withhold 
further testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
for a period of 1 year from the beginning of the 
negotiations on October 31. 


U.S. Confers With U.S.S.R. 
on Case of Crashed Plane 


U.S. NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 21 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and has the honor to refer to the Min- 
istry’s note No. 57/OSA of September 19, 1958,° 
in reply to the Embassy’s note No. 270 of Sep- 
tember 13, 1958,‘ and to communicate the follow - 
ing on instructions from its Government : 

The Ministry’s note fails to furnish any 
information regarding eleven members of the crew 
of the American C-130 transport aircraft which 
crashed 55 kilometers northwest of Yerevan on 
September 2, 1958. The clearly established fact 
that this aircraft crashed in Soviet territory com- 
pels the Government of the United States of 
America again to request full information re- 
garding the whereabouts and condition of the 
eleven crew members unaccounted for. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 21, 1958, p. 646. 

* For an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, see ibid., Sept. 29, 1958, p. 503. 

* Not printed here. 

‘For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1958, p. 531. 
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The Embassy notes that the Soviet Government 
is prepared to transfer to a representative of the 
American authorities the remains of six members 
of the crew of the crashed American airplane. In 
requesting that this transfer take place as soon 
as possible, the Embassy reiterates the importance 
of establishing the identity of the victims of this 
crash. It is, therefore, requested that there be 
delivered the remains of these persons as found 
and all material which will assist in establishing 
their precise individual identification. Such ma- 
terials should include military identification tags, 
parachutes, personal effects, clothing and personal 
flying equipment and all fragments thereof. 

In requesting the full cooperation of the Soviet 
Government in facilitating the identification of 
the dead airmen, the Government of the United 
States of America emphasizes the humanitarian 
considerations which must be recognized in this 
situation. Since September 2 the families of the 
seventeen members of the crew of the missing air- 
craft have received no information concerning the 
individual fates of their close relatives. The 
Ministry’s notes of September 12 and September 
19 made no attempt to relieve the anxiety of these 
families by communicating information available 
to the Soviet Government regarding the identity 
of the six persons whose remains have been re- 
covered. 

The Government of the United States, there- 
fore, hopes and expects that the transfer of these 
remains and all materials which will facilitate 
identification will be effected without delay and 
requests that the Embassy promptly be notified 
of the place and time the transfer will take place. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SEPTEMBER 23 


Press release 555 dated September 23 

The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs has in- 
formed the American Embassy at Moscow that 
the remains of six members of the crew of the 
U.S. Air Force plane which crashed 55 kilometers 
northwest of Yerevan, Armenian S.S.R., would 
be turned over to American authorities at the 
Turkish-Soviet border near Leninakan, Armenian 
S.S.R., at 5:00 p. m. Moscow time on September 
24, 1958. 

The American Chargé d’A ffaires at Moscow has 
informed the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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that the U.S. air attaché stationed at the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Ankara, Turkey, would receive 
the remains. The air attaché planned to fly to 
Erzerum, Turkey, on September 23 and to drive 
from there to the border near Leninakan to re- 
ceive the remains on September 24.5 


Recent Austrian Legislation 
on War Damage and Restitution 
Press release 568 dated September 29 

The Department of State has received informa- 
tion about recent Austrian legislation with respect 
to war damage and restitution which may be of 
interest to American citizens and other residents 
of the United States who were Nazi persecutees 
or sustained damage to property in Austria dur- 
ing World War II and the postwar occupation 
period. This information is summarized below. 


Restoration of Life Insurance Policies 


The Austrian Parliament enacted a law con- 
cerning the restoration of life insurance policies 
which were confiscated in Austria by the German 
Reich between 1938 and 1945. The law specifies 
the amounts which will be payable to the bene- 
ficiaries of the confiscated insurance policies. 
Claims for the restoration of the policies should 
be filed immediately with the insurance company 
in Austria which issued the policy, referring to the 
Regelung vom Deutschen Reiche eingezogener 
Anspriiche aus Lebensversicherungen. Claims 
must be filed not later than June 30, 1959. 


Restoration of Pensions 


Arrangements have been made by the Austrian 
authorities for the restoration of pension rights, 
retroactive to May 1, 1950, of former employees 
of the Austrian Social Insurance Institutes and 
Austrian municipalities if the pension rights were 
suspended in the course of Nazi persecution. 
Persons entitled to the restoration of such pension 
rights should file their claims with the Austrian 
Social Insurance Institute or municipality where 
they were formerly employed. 


*Col. John S. Chalfant, U.S. air attaché, took delivery 
of six coffins near Kars at 5 p. m. Moscow time Sept. 24. 
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Tax Exemption for Persecutees 


A decree was issued by the Austrian Govern- 
ment granting exemption from the Austrian occu- 
pation cost tax on property to former Nazi per- 
secutees if they were nationals of one of the 
United Nations on July 27, 1955, when the Aus- 
trian State Treaty entered into force. Claims for 
exemption from this tax should be filed with the 
finance office in Austria where the property is 
located or the tax was paid. 


Compensation for Confiscated Furniture and 
Equipment 

An Austrian war damage and persecution law 
grants limited compensation to qualified persons 
for ordinary household furniture and furnishings 
and for the equipment necessary for the practice 
of a profession, the following of a trade, and the 
operation of a business enterprise, if such property 
was lost or damaged as the result of war activities 
or confiscated in the course of Nazi persecution. 
Claimants whose income in 1955 exceeded the 
amount specified in the law do not qualify for 
compensation, and certain payments already made 
out of Austrian Government funds are applied 
against any compensation which might otherwise 
become payable under the law. Claims under this 
law must be filed not later than June 30, 1959, 
with the Finanzlandesdirektion (district finance 
office) in Austria for the district where the prop- 
erty was located at the time of seizure or loss, mak- 
ing reference to the Ariegs und Verfolgungs- 
sachschaedengesetz. Claims must be filed on the 
official forms prepared by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which will be obtainable at the Austrian 
Embassy in Washington and the Austrian con- 
sulates in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Miami, At- 
lanta, Memphis, and Cleveland after October 10, 
1958. The forms will also contain information 
concerning the laws. 


Occupation Damage Law 

Austrian legislation now makes provision for 
compensation for certain property damage caused 
by the occupation powers after September 11, 
1945, providing the owners have not already re- 
ceived compensation for such damage from the 
Austrian Government or one of the former occu- 
pation powers. Claims for compensation must 
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be filed not later than June 30, 1959, with the 
Finanzlandesdirektion (district finance office) in 
Austria for the district where the property was 
located at the time of damage, making reference 
to the Besatzungsschaedengesetz. 


German Federal Restitution Law 


Persons who sustained losses due to an unlawful 
taking by certain German entities of tangible and 
intangible identifiable property outside West Ger- 
many, which property was subsequently sent into 
West Germany or Berlin, are reminded that 
claims for compensation for such property under 
the German Federal Restitution Law must be filed 
with the German authorities not later than 
December 31, 1958. Claims for compensation 
under the German Federal Restitution Law for 
such property, which was confiscated in Austria 
but can no longer be found, should be filed with 
the German authorities even if a claim with re- 
gard to the property has already been filed with 
the Austrian authorities. 

The Austrian authorities will cooperate in fur- 
nishing available information to claimants about 
any transfer to West Germany or Berlin of any 
property confiscated in: Austria during the Nazi 


regime. The Finanzlandesdirektionen in Austria 
will frequently be able to furnish a statement as 
to whether property corffiscated in Austria was 


sent to West Germany or Berlin. Requests for 
such information should be addressed directly to 
the Finanzlandesdirektion (district finance office) 
for the area where the property was located at 
the time of the confiscation or to the bank or 
other institution where the property was depos- 
ited. 


U.S. and Ghana Sign Agreement 


on Investment Guaranty Program 
Press release 581 dated October 2 


The United States and Ghana have reached an 
agreement to institute the investment guaranty 
program of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Ghana and thus encourage the in- 
vestment of private American capital in the 
economic and industrial development of the new 
West African nation. 

Ghana became the 38th country to enter into 
the U.S. investment guaranty program when the 
agreement was signed on September 30 at Accra 
by Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah for Ghana 
and Chargé d’A ffaires Peter Rutter for the United 
States. 

Under the agreement the U.S. Government will 
offer two types of guaranties to cover new invest- 
ment of private American capital in business en- 
terprises in Ghana. The first type is a guaranty 
that investors will be able to convert Ghanaian 
local currency receipts from new investments in 
Ghana into U.S. dollars. The second type offers 
insurance against losses which may result from 
expropriation or confiscation. 

The guaranties are available for new invest- 
ments of cash, commodities, patents, or services 
made by U.S. individuals or firms in countries 
participating in the program. The investor pays 
a small premium, usually one-half of one percent 
for each type of insurance. In all countries, 
guaranties totaling almost $300 million have been 
issued since the program was authorized by the 
Congress of the United States in 1948. There 
are currently applications of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars pending. 
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Administration of the Immigration Laws by the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service 


by Frank L. Auerbach 
Assistant Director, Visa Office * 


An alien in the immigration process has usually 
two, sometimes three or even four, procedural 
contacts with the United States Government. 
First, he applies abroad to an American consul 
for a visa. If issued, the visa permits him to 
apply at a port of entry to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for admission to the 
United States. Once admitted to the United 
States he may become involved in deportation 
proceedings before the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. If he desires to become a 
citizen of the United States, he will petition a Fed- 
eral or State court. Corresponding to the alien’s 
increasingly closer ties with the United States, 
each of these steps is surrounded with additional 
procedural safeguards for the alien. The four pro- 
cedures develop from visa proceedings, subject 
only to internal administrative scrutiny, to natu- 
ralization proceedings in which the United States 
becomes a party before the courts. I am to discuss 
with you the first of these procedures, the consular 
visa procedure. 

The role played by the Secretary of State and 
American consular officers in the issuance and re- 
fusal of visas to aliens is one of the least under- 
stood administrative functions carried ovt under 
the provisions of our immigration laws. I am 
grateful for the invitation to address this dis- 
tinguished audience as it offers a welcome oppor- 
tunity to explain these operations. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
requires, as did prior law, that aliens who apply 
for admission to the United States be, with few 
exceptions, in possession of a valid visa. The 


1 Address made before the Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality of the Federal Bar Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sept. 26 (press release 561). 
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issuance of visas has been the responsibility of 
American consular officers since 1917, when the 
visa requirement was first established by joint 
order of the Departments of State and Labor. 

In determining whether an applicant is eligible 
to receive a visa, American consular officers apply 
the same criteria as do officers of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service at the time the alien 
applies for admission at a port of entry. This 
is required by the introductory language of sec- 
tion 212 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which lists 31 classes of aliens who “shall be in- 
eligible to receive visas and shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States.” 


Responsibilities of Secretary of State 


The basic responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State and American consular officers in the ad- 
ministration of the immigration laws are defined 
in section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. This section charges the Secretary of State 
with the administration and enforcement of the 
provisions of the immigration laws relating to the 
powers, duties, and functions of diplomatic and 
consular officers of the United States, except those 
conferred upon the consular officers relating to 
the granting or refusal of visas. The same section 
of law requires the Secretary of State to estab- 
lish such regulations and issue such instructions 
as he deems necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 

The statutory responsibility of consular officers 
relating to the refusal of visas is dealt with in 
section 221(g) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. It prescribes that no visa shall be 
issued to an alien if it appears to the consular 
officer from statements in his application that the 
alien is ineligible to receive a visa under the law, 
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if the alien’s application fails to comply with the 
provisions of law or regulations, or if the con- 
sular officer has reason to believe or knows that 
the alien is ineligible to receive a visa under the 
law. 

The fact that the law specifies that the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State for the enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws does not extend to 
the powers, duties, and functions of consular of- 
ficers relating to the granting or refusal of visas 
has led to demands for amendatory action pro- 
viding for the review of consular decisions by 
formally established administrative review bodies 
in the United States or by the courts. The 
existing procedure has been referred to as a unique 
vestige of administrative absolutism, and occa- 
sionally consuls, in the performance of the visa 
function, have been called “little Caesars” who 
arbitrarily and whimsically issue or deny visas. 

The Department of State is very mindful of 
the fact that each of the nearly 850,000 visas issued 
every year as well as each of those refused have a 
direct bearing on our relations with foreign coun- 
tries. There are few areas in which the action of 
the United States Government affects so in- 
timately so many foreign citizens as does the visa 
function. It appears to be an outgrowth of this 
recognition that the Congress has exempted con- 
sular proceedings from formal administrative 
and court review. The Administrative Procedure 
Act exempts foreign affairs functions from its 
adjudication procedures and from the require- 
ment of notice of proposed rulemaking. The 
courts have consistently held that the action of 
a consular officer in refusing a visa is not review- 
able judicially. 

To provide formal administrative or judicial 
review of consular decisions would seriously ham- 
per the administration of the immigration laws 
and would not be in the best interest of the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. Frequently deci- 
sions relating to the denial of a visa are based 
on information obtained from confidential sources, 
the disclosure of which would compromise our 
sources of information and would sometimes ad- 
versely affect our foreign relations. Obviously 
this is the case in decisions relating to the security 
of the United States. But by no means is the 
validity of this observation limited to security 
cases. For example, the immigration laws render 
ineligible to receive a visa aliens who have been 
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illicit traffickers in narcotics, prostitutes, and 
aliens who have been convicted of crimes involv- 
ing moral turpitude. The fact that an alien is a 
narcotic trafficker or a prostitute frequently is 
established through confidential information. In 
countries in which the conviction of an alien is 
stricken from his court records as a result of a 
pardon or good conduct over a period of time, an 
action immaterial under our immigration laws, 
the consular officer must rely occasionally on con- 
fidential information to gain knowledge of such 
a conviction. Formal administrative and judicial 
review in these instances would leave the execu- 
tive branch with the alternative of divulging a 
confidential source of information or to issue a 
visa to an alien who is ineligible to receive a visa. 
The exemption of the visa process from the pro- 
cedural provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act and its nonreviewability by American 
courts is, therefore, not a historical accident but 
rather is necessitated by the unique conditions 
under which it takes place. 


Safeguards in Administration of Visa Function 


What safeguards does the Secretary of State 
provide in the face of this situation so as to attain 
the highest administrative standards in the per- 
formance of the visa function? Applicants for 
the Foreign Service have to meet most exacting 
requirements with respect to both their intellec- 
tual and personal qualifications. After their 
selection these officers undergo a rigorous train- 
ing for their future duties. This training in- 
cludes an intensive visa training course during 
which the new officers are required to acquaint 
themselves with the immigration laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures. In addition, each officer 
is required to take a comprehensive examination 
on the completion of the visa training course. 
The results of this examination are incorporated 
in his personnel file. Before going to a visa post 
these officers are briefed on their specific responsi- 
bilities by senior officers of the Visa Office and 
sometimes are assigned to the Visa Office for a 
period of consultation. 

Once in the field the consular officer assigned 
to visa work has available to assist him in the 
administration of the immigration laws and reg- 
ulations elaborate interpretative note material, 
precedent decisions, and visa instructions. Before 
making decisions in certain types of visa cases 
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consular officers are required by published regu- 
lations or internal instructions to obtain the De- 
partment’s views. If the officer is in doubt on any 
aspect of a visa case, current instructions require 
the submission of the case to the Department for 
an advisory opinion to be rendered by the Visa 
Office. 

When an immigrant visa is refused, the appli- 
cant is always informed of the specific provision 
of law on which the refusal is based. Except 
when the finding is based on confidential informa- 
tion, the facts relating to the decision are also 
stated. Published regulations require the con- 
sular officer to prepare a memorandum of refusal, 
which is retained in the consular file. Published 
regulations also provide that the action of refus- 
ing an immigrant visa must be reviewed by the 
consular officer in charge of visa work at the post. 
If he concurs in the refusal, he countersigns the 
memorandum of refusal. If the reviewing officer 
or the principal officer at the post does not concur 
in the refusal, the case must be referred to the 
Department for an advisory opinion. 

One of the major functions of the Visa Office 
of the Department of State, which is statutorily 
established by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, is to render advisory opinions to consular 
officers on substantive and procedural questions 
which arise in connection with the visa function. 
In rendering these advisory opinions the Visa Of- 
fice is bound by decisions and rulings of the At- 
torney General with respect to all questions of 
law. It is also bound by controlling decisions of 
the courts. It is guided by precedent-making de- 
cisions of the Board of Immigration Appeals, and 
it cooperates with the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service with a view to securing uniform 
interpretations of the immigration law. For legal 
questions of far-reaching importance it seeks the 
advice of the Department’s Legal Adviser. Prece- 
dent-making opinions of the Visa Office are made 
available to all consular posts in the form of an- 
notations to the law and regulations. 


Informal Review of Consular Decisions 


These are the major internal procedures the 
Department of State follows in assisting consular 
officers with their responsibility for the issuance 
and denial of visas. It remains to discuss how 
the general public can seek an informal review 
of a consular decision. 
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While a case is pending before a consular of- 
ficer as well as after a visa has been denied, in 
addition to the applicant, every person with a 
legitimate interest, whether Member of Congress, 
attorney, prospective employer, relative, or friend, 
may directly approach a consular officer if he feels 
that a case does not find or has not found prompt 
or proper attention. In addition the Visa Office 
will accept inquiries from these same sources in 
all visa cases and will review the consular de- 
cision if it is alleged that the denial of a visa was 
in error or that the procedures followed were not 
consistent with established standards. In such 
cases the Department will request the consular 
officer to submit a report on his action and, if 
necessary, will require that the entire visa file be 
submitted to the Department for review. Based 
on this review the Department will render an ad- 
visory opinion which will either concur in the con- 
sul’s action or will point out to him that in the 
Department’s opinion the decision was in error. 
In some cases the Department might suggest that 
additional evidence be examined or secured or 
that the alien be interrogated more fully along 
certain lines. 

The critical question is, of course, what happens 
if the Department disagrees with the consul’s de- 
cision to refuse a visa, in view of the provision of 
the law that the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for the administration and enforcement 
of the immigration laws does not extend to the 
powers, duties, and functions conferred upon con- 
sular officers relating to the granting or refusing 
of visas? This provision is held to preclude the 
Secretary of State from directing a specific con- 
sular officer to grant or refuse a visa in a particu- 
lar case. However, it appears consistent with the 
Secretary’s responsibility for the prescription of 
regulations and the issuance of instructions which 
to a considerable extent embody interpretations 
of law that Congress intended the Department’s 
rulings on questions of law to be controlling on 
consular officers. To the best of my knowledge 
there has not been one case in which a consular 
officer has disregarded the opinion of the Depart- 
ment on a question of law. 

When the evaluation of facts is at issue the 
Department will give great weight to the consu- 
lar officer’s judgment who has the facts and the 
applicant before him. However, should there be 
a serious disagreement between the Department 
and the consular officer in a particular case, it 
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could be assigned to another officer, thereby sub- 
stituting the judgment of one consular officer for 
that of another. Such action has become neces- 
sary in only one case during the last 6 years. 

The formulation of an advisory opinion in the 
Department itself is subject to review on several 
levels and may, as it sometimes is, be reviewed 
on the highest level. 

The Department is keenly aware of its responsi- 
bility to assure an accurate, uniform, and fair 
interpretation of our immigration laws and, there- 
fore, in addition to the procedural steps already 
discussed, has taken other steps to fulfill its obli- 
gation. Precedent-making rulings on the inter- 
pretation of the immigration laws are made 
available by the Department in the form of Visa 
Office bulletins to attorneys, voluntary social 
agencies, carriers, and to any others who have 
asked for this service. At consular conferences 
held throughout the world representatives of the 
Visa Office discuss problems of law to insure uni- 
form application. New Foreign Service officers 
during their training and in the field are impressed 
with their responsibilities by senior officers of the 
Department and the Foreign Service. In order to 
increase their proficiency, staff members engaged 
in visa work are encouraged to participate in a 
visa training course by correspondence offered by 
the Foreign Service Institute of the Department 
in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 

The administration of the immigration laws by 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service 
is guided by the recognition that, although the 
law does not give the alien an enforceable right to 
obtain a visa, the consular officer has no authority 
to deny a visa, except for the reasons stated in the 
law. A consular officer who would act in dis- 
regard of this concept would not measure up to 
the standards set for his satisfactory performance. 

No procedure, whether judicial or administra- 
tive, whether or not subject to the safeguards of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, is foolproof 
against errors in legal interpretations, in evaluat- 
ing facts, or in the use of discretion. If we make 
this general allowance which is applicable to all 
human endeavor, I believe we can conclude that 
existing visa procedures are responsive to the con- 
duct of our foreign relations and by internal ad- 
ministrative safeguards effectively protect the 
interests of an alien who applies for a visa under 


our immigration laws. 
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Record Number of Visitors Visas 
Issued in 1958 


Press release 550 dated September 23 

The State Department announced on September 
23 that a recordbreaking 612,824 visitors visas 
were issued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, to persons desiring to enter the United States 
for business or pleasure or both. 

In publishing annual statistics prepared by the 
Visa Office on nonimmigrant and immigrant visas 
issued by Foreign Service officers all over the 
world, Roderic L. O'Connor, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, pointed 
out that the number of visitors visas issued was 5 
percent higher than during the previous year. 
This increase, according to Mr. O’Connor, demon- 
strates the continuing effectiveness of President 
Eisenhower’s leadership in seeking to promote the 
interchange of friendly visits among the peoples 
of the world and to facilitate international travel 
as a means of insuring peace. 

A total of 259,789 visas were also issued during 
the 1958 fiscal year to aliens coming to reside per- 
manently in the United States as both quota and 
nonquota immigrants. More immigrant visas 
were issued to persons of German nationality than 
to those of any other nationality. Canadians 
came next, followed by British nationals and Mex- 
icans, in that order. 


IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 

Fiseal Year 1958 





Immigrant visas | 
Annual | issuec | 
quota |___ M | Total 


Nationality 


| 
| 
| 


| on 
| Quota! | Nonquota | 


Afghanistan . 
Albania. 
Anagorra.... . 
Arabian Peninsula . 
Argentina. nae 
Asia Pacifie Tri- 
angle . 
Australia . 
Austria . 
Belgium — 
Belgian Congo. 
Bhutan . a 
Bolivia . 
Brazil oe = ee 
Bulgaria. ... .| 89 | 
SS See ee 100 89 | 
Cambodia .... LOS in 
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IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD—Continued 


Fiscal Year 1958 





caret Annual 
Nationality quota 


Cameroons 
Cameroun 
Canada. 
Canal Zone . 
Ceylon . 
Chile . 

China .. 
Chinese (Racial) . 
Colombia . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Danzig . 

Denmark . : 
Dominican Repub- 
lie. . “ane 

Ecuador 





Egypt . ee if 100 


| 


El Salvador . bheoue 
metOnia.. «kk 115 
Ethiopia .. .. . 100 
Pmiand. .... . 566 
PrANGe... «6 5 aims 3, 069 
or a Te 
French Equato- 
rial Africa 
French West 
Africa 
French Guiana 
Guadaloupe . 
Martinique . 
New Caledonia 
Oceania ee 
Germany... . .| 25, 814 
Ghana. . wl 100 
Great Britain n and 
Northern 
Ireland. . . .| 65, 361 
Aden . ee yeti 
Antigua 
Bahamas . 
Barbados . 
Basutoland . 
Bermuda . : 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British Virgin 
Islands . 
Cyprus . 
Dominica. . 
Falkland Islands. | 
Fiji ; ; 
Gibraltar . 
Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands 
Grenada R 
Hong Kong . 
Jamaica 
Kenya 
Leeward Islands . 
Malaya. 
Malta. 
Mauritius. 
Montserrat . . 
New Hebrides . 


October 20, 1958 


: 


| Immigrant visas 
issued 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
+s Quota ! Nonquota 


e 
2 
.| 30, 275 
2 

2 

643 

583 


, 912 
735 

, 337 
396 

i if 
300 | 








205 | 
264 
84 | 


| 


20 3 | 23 

a 6 

3 | 5 

25, 513 9, 35, 212 
18 | | 21 


2 
oe at 

60 | 
| 


| 


| 27, 831 , 209 | 29, 090 
36 | 2 | 38 
5 | 23 

334 

259 


4 
93 
114 
128 


23 
134 
5 

1 

6 


Nigeria . 
North Borneo 
Northern 
Rhodesia . 
Nyasaland 
St. Christopher 
St. Helena 
St. Lucia . . 
St. Vincent . 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore . 


Somaliland Pro- 


tectorate 
Southern 
Rhodesia . 
Tonga : 
Trinidad and 
Tobago . 
Windward 
Islands . 
St. Kitts 
Greece . . 
Guatemala 
Haiti . 
Honduras . 
Hungary 
Iceland . 
India . 
Indonesia . 
Iran. . 
Iraq. . 
Ireland . 
Israel . 
Italy . 


Japan. 
Jordan . 


Korea. 
Kuwait . 
Laos . 
Latvia. . 
Lebanon. . 
Liberia . 
Libya. . 
Liechtenstein. 
Lithuania . 
Luxembourg. 
Malaya. 
Mexico . 
Monaco. 
Morocco. . 
Muscat . 
Nauru. . 
Nepal. ... 
Netherlands . 


Netherlands An- 


tilles . 

Surinam. 
New Guinea. 
New Zealand. 
Nicaragua. 
Norway. ; 
Pacifie Islz inds : 
Pakistan. . 
Palestine . 
Panama. 
Paraguay . 
Peru . d 
Philippines. . 
Poland . 
Portugal. . 

Angola . 


Cape Verde Is- 


lands . 
Macau . ‘ 
Ruanda-Urundi 





mobo ons 





IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC Union of 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE Africa. . 100 83 88 171 
WORLD—Continued Up, mes ee 8) eT 2, 578 126 2, 704 

a . Li aa eons, rare 116 116 
Fiscal Year 1958 DED. & a5 GAS eee he @ Sele 627 627 

Viet--Nam. .... 100 30 3 | 33 

Immigrant visas Yemen ch 100 67 1 68 

Annual teoued Yugoslavia... . . 933 862 708 | 1,570 


Nationality quota 














Quota! | Nonquota Total. . . ./154, 953 |105, 474 |127, 113 |232, 587 
—----- | — Nonquota Symbol 
- ~ K visas issued 
somemgggg a os 17 under the act of 
San M. pie sees Se 98 September 11, 
te ‘i Arabi: 1 1957 (Public Law 
oe gall a ee 85-316)... ..|... |... «| 27,202 | 27, 202 
no West _— : ee ar > Grand total . | pre elles, ieee 154, 315 258, 789 
ee 52 1 53 
Sweden... ee 2, 302 58 1 Figures represent actual quota visa issuances by con- 
Switzerland 1, 649 166 sular offices and do not include quota numbers used for 
ER Tidy Sea 76 44 adjustments of status under section 245 of the Immigra- 
Tanganyika... . | ere tion and Nationality Act, reductions of quotas by private 
MURIEL 5: oe. 6» 23 laws, and other provisions of law. 

MOTs “G) o  6. ist Se %. oe Be *Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Procla- 
a 98 : mation 3206, Oct. 10, 1957 (BULLETIN of Nov. 11, 1957, 
Ul 100 p. 758). For fiscal year 1958 only, adjusted to 96 for 
Ry G6 we 182 5: administrative purposes. 






































BREAKDOWN AND TOTAL OF VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Fiscal Years 1946 through 1958 





Immigrant | 


Total | Nonimmigrant | Nonimmigrant Grand total 
| revalidations 


Fiscal year 





Quota! Nonquota 





37, 083 47, 327 84, 410 247, 672 5, 306 252, 978 337, 388 
78, 873 66, 844 145, 717 313, 279 32 313, 311 459, 028 
93, 222 72, 869 166, 091 309, 730 2, 164 311, 894 477, 985 

* 133, 839 > 70, 096 203, 935 261, 071 7, 487 268, 558 472, 493 
© 205, 365 463, 541 268, 906 242, 784 11, 199 253, 983 522, 889 
e 170, 166 £61, 137 231, 303 271, 706 23, 108 294, 814 526, 117 
« 180, 660 b 88, 286 268, 946 318, 872 21, 017 339, 889 608, 835 
i 87, 211 94, 306 181, 517 349, 388 11, 990 361, 378 542, 895 

1 86, 356 k 122, 866 209, 222 399, 994 18, 197 418, 191 627, 413 

' 163, 844 244, 871 420, 095 24, 943 445, 038 689, 909 
m 245, 958 332, 407 425, 421 70, 666 496, 087 828, 494 
» 219, 728 317, 412 501, 692 87, 495 589, 187 906, 599 
© 154, 315 259, 789 530, 857 81, 967 612, 824 872, 613 


























1 Does not include 19 (ec) cases, special acts of Congress, adjustments, sec. 245 and sec. 4 cases. 

* Includes 55,639 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

» Includes 339 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

© Includes 131,901 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

4 Includes 261 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 104,571 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

‘ Includes 747 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

£ Includes 106,497 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

b Includes 3,037 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 459 (sheepherders) quota visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Cong.) and 5,089 cases of aliens who en- 
joyed a preference under sec. 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

) Includes 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference under sec. 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

* Includes 500 nonquota visas issued to orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Cong.) and 5,633 nonquota visas issued 
pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

' Includes 353 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 83d Cong., 2d sess., and 32,009 nonquota 
visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

™ Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 88d Cong., 2d sess., and 84,151 visas issued 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

»Includes 68,442 nonquota visas issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

° Includes 27,202 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursuant to the act of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316). 
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Duty on Umbrella Frames 
To Remain Unchanged 


White House Announcement 
White House press release dated September 30 


The President on September 30 decided that he 
would not approve the increased tariff on imported 
umbrella frames which the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion had recommended in a three-to-two decision 
under the escape clause. The facts of the case, 
the President said, compelled him to conclude that 
the present rate of duty should remain unchanged. 

This conclusion was set forth in identical letters 
to the chairmen of the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
President’s letter called attention to improvements 
in the condition of the domestic industry. Im- 
ports during 1957, he added, were 61 percent less 
than imports of the previous year. The letter also 
pointed out that employment and productivity 
had improved, that inventories were reduced, and 
that sales of domestically produced umbrella 
frames had climbed. 

On August 11, 1958, the Tariff Commissien sub- 
mitted the supplemental data that the President 
requested on March 12, 1958, when he also wrote 
the two congressional chairmen that, although 
some clear conclusions could be drawn from the 
original report in this case, the domestic industry 
should be given the opportunity to present further 
information.!. The Commission had reported on 
January 14, 1958, the results of its investigation 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended. Three members 
of the Commission found that the domestic in- 
dustry was experiencing serious injury ; two Com- 
missioners reached the contrary conclusion that 
escape-clause relief was not warranted in this case. 
One member of the Commission did not partic- 
ipate. 


Letter to Chairmen of Congressional Committees ? 
SepreMperk 30, 1958 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Under Section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 


1For text of the President’s letter of Mar. 12, see 
BuLietTIN of Apr. 28, 1958, p. 696. 

? Identical letters were sent to Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, and Repre- 
sentative Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


October 20, 1958 


amended, the United States Tariff Commission 
submitted to me its report on Escape Clause In- 
vestigation No. 62 concerning umbrella frames. 
Three members of the Commission found that the 
domestic producers were experiencing serious in- 
jury; two Commission members concluded that 
escape clause relief was not warranted in this case. 
One Commissioner did not participate. 

My letter to you of March 12, 1958 set forth 
the salient facts of the case and my conclusion 
that although some clear interpretations could be 
drawn from the report, the domestic producers 
should be given the opportunity to present further 
information. On August 11, 1958, the Tariff 
Commission submitted the supplemental report 
that I had requested. I have carefully considered 
it together with the original report and have had 
the advice of the Trade Policy Committee and 
other departments and agencies of the Executive 


Branch. 

The supplemental report confirms the trends 
suggested in the earlier report. 
financial experience of the domestic industry con- 
tinues to reflect substantial variations among the 
four firms of the industry. Nevertheless, the sup- 
plemental report shows improvements in the in- 


The aggregate 


dustry’s 1957 earnings over those of the previous 
year. 

The volume of imports, which dropped 
markedly during the last two months of 1956, ap- 
pears to have stabilized at a much lower point 
than the peak levels of 1956. Imports during 
the first quarter of 1958 were below those of the 
equivalent period last year, and total 1957 imports 
were 61 percent less than imports during 1956. 

While imports declined, both employment and 
productivity improved in the domestic industry. 
Inventories were reduced, and sales climbed. 
Sales of domestically-produced umbrella frames 
last year exceeded those of 1956 by 8.2 percent. 
During the first three months of 1958, moreover, 
domestic sales were up 11.3 percent from the 
equivalent period of last year. 

In view of the above considerations, the facts of 
this case compel me to conclude that the present 
rate of duty should remain unchanged. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
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President Defers Investigation 
of Tariffs on Certain Imports 


White House press release dated October 3 

The President has concurred with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s recent findings that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of linen toweling, watch movements, bi- 
cycles, and dried figs. The President found, with 
the Tariff Commission, that there is not sufficient 
reason at this time to reopen the escape-clause ac- 
tions of several previous years which resulted in 
increases in the tariffs on these items. The Presi- 
dent’s decision means that the increased rates of 
duty previously established as the result of escape- 
clause actions will continue to apply without re- 
duction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after con- 
sultation with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission studies were made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires the peri- 
odic review of affirmative actions taken under the 


escape clause. The Commission’s conclusions on 


four such reviews were stated in the following re- 
ports which it submitted to the President: (a) 


first review of the 1956 tariff increase on linen 
toweling, reported July 25, 1958; (b) second re- 
view of the 1955 increase in bicycle tariffs, re- 
ported August 18, 1958; (c) third review of the 
1954 increase in duty on watch movements, re- 
ported July 25, 1958; and (d) sixth review of the 
1952 tariff increase on dried figs, reported August 
28, 1958. 


World Bank Loan to Peru 
To Improve Port of Callao 


The World Bank announced on September 17 
that it had made a loan equivalent to $6,575,000 
for the expansion and improvement of the port 
of Callao, the main port of Peru. Better accom- 
modation and service for ships calling at Callao 
will improve Peru’s competitive position in world 
markets, particularly for its important minerals 
exports, and should result in increased foreign 
trade earnings. 

The Royal Bank of Canada, New York Agency, 
and the Philadelphia National Bank are partici- 
pating in the loan, without the World Bank’s 
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guaranty, for a total amount of $395,000. This 
represents the first three maturities, which fall due 
between March 1, 1963, and March 1, 1964. 

The loan was made to the Port of Callao Au- 
thority, an autonomous agency which operates the 
port. The Authority was established in 1952 
shortly after the bank had made a loan of $2.5 
million to the Government for the construction of 
grain-discharging and storage facilities at Callao 
and for the purchase of mechanical cargo-handling 
equipment. Since its inception the Authority has 
operated the port successfully, and the facilities 
financed by the bank have contributed to a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of the port. 

The port of Callao serves the mining and agri- 
cultural areas of the Central Sierra and Lima, the 
capital and chief commercial and industrial center 
of Peru. About 60 percent of the country’s ex- 
ports and imports pass through the port, and there 
is a considerable volume of coastal traffic. In 
terms of tonnage, the principal exports are min- 
erals, refined metals, and general cargo such as 
cotton, wool, hides, fishmeal, etc.; and the chief 
imports are petroleum products, wheat, and gen- 
eral cargo such as machinery, lumber, newsprint, 
automobiles, ete. Between 1951 and 1956 traffic 
rose from 2.4 million to 3.1 million tons annually, 
and forecasts indicate an additional 25 percent in- 
crease by 1963. 

The expansion now being undertaken by the 
Port Authority consists of the construction of a 
new two-berth pier for the handling of petroleum 
products, a new berth with mechanical equipment 
for the loading of minerals, two new general-car- 
go berths, three new storage sheds, improved ac- 
commodations for passengers, the purchase of two 
diesel tugs and a cutter suction dredge, new main- 
tenance shops, and a gear store. 

The new petroleum pier will permit tankers dis- 
charging inflammable loads to berth away from 
other ships and thus greatly reduce the risks of ex- 
plosion and fire now involved with general-cargo 
ships using the same pier as tankers. The new 
installation for handling bulk minerals will be able 
to move up to 14,000 tons of minerals daily, com- 
pared with the present loading rate of between 500 
and 850 tons. Ships calling at Callao for min- 
erals will thus be able to leave much faster; this 
will help keep down ocean freight rates to Peru. 

The addition of two new general-cargo berths, 
together with those released when the petroleum 
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and mineral berths are commissioned, will give 
Callao a total of 12 general-cargo berths, which 
will enable it to cope with the long-term growth 
of general-cargo and refined-metals traffic. The 
dredge will be used for work in connection with 
the new piers and to dredge and maintain the 
harbor, which has been silting up during recent 
years. When it is not in use at Callao the dredge 
will be rented out for work at other ports. The 
new transit sheds and warehouses will reduce 
transfer costs between piers and sheds and pro- 
vide long-term storage capacity now lacking. 
The new maintenance shops, gear store, and tugs 
will replace existing facilities which are inade- 
quate and obsolete. 

The Port Authority will retain the services of 
consulting engineers to plan and supervise the 
project and will award contracts for the work 


to be undertaken on the basis of international bids. 

The loan is for a term of 20 years and bears 
interest at 534 percent per annum including the 
1 percent commission which is allocated to the 
bank’s special reserve. Amortization will begin 
March 1, 1963. The loan is guaranteed by the 
Government of Peru. 

After having been approved by the bank’s ex- 
ecutive directors, the loan documents were signed 
by the Peruvian Ambassador at Washington, 
Fernando Berckemeyer, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Peru, by both Jorge Chamot, Vice 
President of the Board of Directors of the Port 
Authority, and Carlos Gibson, Commercial Coun- 
selor of the Peruvian Embassy at Washington, on 
behalf of the Port of Callao Authority, and by 
W. A. B. Iliff, Vice President, on behalf of the 
World Bank. 








Question of Troop Withdrawal 


From the Middle East 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Mr. [Andrei A.] Gromyko always has it in his 
power to start an altercation here in the General 
Assembly, whatever may be said about his abil- 
ity to finish an altercation or to influence mem- 
bers in favor of his contention. 

The latest strictures from the Moscow propa- 
ganda factory against the United States which 
he has just made are both violent and untrue. 

We have made no aggression against Lebanon. 
We were invited in, as the whole world knows. 
Not only has there been no aggression; not one 
shot has been fired by an American against the 
Lebanese in the whole time that we have been 


*Made in plenary session on Oct. 2 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3007) in reply to Soviet Representative 
Gromyko’s charges against the United States for not hav- 
ing withdrawn all its troops from Lebanon immedi- 
ately. 


October 20, 1958 


there—by invitation of the Government of Leb- 


anon. 

We do not wish to delay implementation of the 
resolution.?, Our forces are not there for reasons 
alien to the interests of the Near East—on the 
contrary. 

We are not—and I quote again his phrase- 
“practicing obstruction.” In fact, the United 
States has already pulled out three battalions of 
marines—and those are the large-sized battalions. 

We will scrupulously live up to the United Na 
tions resolution and are complying fully with it. 

This resolution represents in every respect what 
the United States favored, and it received the 
overwhelming support of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Our actions have not been uni- 
versally condemned. In fact, the Soviet Union 
withdrew its resolution which would have criti- 
cized the United States for what it has done in 

? For text of the resolution on the Middle East adopted 
at the third emergency special session of the General 
Assembly on Aug. 21, see BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1958, 
p. 411. 
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Lebanon, which is some reflection on how much 
they really believe what they are saying them- 
selves. 

We have not incited one Arab state against 
another. We have no aim of creating provoca- 
tion. 

Our aim is a peaceful world. And if Soviet 
communism did not keep the world stirred up 
all the time, we would have a peaceful world. 

Mr. President, Mr. Gromyko has not offered 
one scintilla of proof of one single thing that 
he has said. The speech was straight, unadul- 
terated vilification. It is mere billingsgate. It 
is abuse with a sinister, ulterior motive. Speeches 
of this kind make a travesty of the United Na- 
tions. They reveal all too clearly Mr. Gromyko’s 
contempt for the United Nations. It insults the 
intelligence of the members. It casts grave doubts 
on Mr. Gromyko’s intentions. And I have al- 
ready given the whole speech far more attention 
than it deserves. 


Agenda of the 13th Regular Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly’ 


U.N. doc, A/3930 dated September 23 
1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delega- 
tion of New Zealand. 
2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 
3. Credentials of representatives to the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 
. Election of the President. 
5. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 
officers. 
. Election of Vice-Presidents. 
. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter. 
8. Adoption of the agenda. 
. Opening of the general debate. 
. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization. 
. Report of the Security Council. 
2. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 
. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 
14. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
15. Election of three non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. 
16. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. 
17. Election of three members of the Trusteeship Council. 
18. Appointment of the members of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission. 


* Adopted by the General Assembly at plenary sessions 
on Sept. 22 and 23, 1958. 
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. Appointment of members of the Disarmament 


Commission. 


. Election of the United Nations High Commissioner 


for Refugees. 


. Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in 


accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and the 
number of votes required for decisions of the Council. 


. Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in 


accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the membership of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


. Question of amending the Statute of the International 


Court of Justice, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter of the United 
Nations and Article 69 of the Statute of the Court, 
with respect to an increase in the number of judges 
of the International Court of Justice. 


. The Korean question: report of the United Nations 


Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 


. Effects of atomic radiation: 


(a) Report of the United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee on the effects of Atomic Radiation ; 

(b) Report of the Secretary-General on the strength- 
ening and widening of scientific activities in this 
field. 


. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 


and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. 


. United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


(a) Report of the Agent General of the Agency; 
(b) Progress report of the Administrator for Resid- 
ual Affairs of the Agency. 


8. Economic development of under-developed countries. 


(a) Establishment of the Special Fund: reports of 
the Preparatory Committee for the Special Fund 
and of the Economie and Social Council ; 

(b) International tax problems: report of the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council. 


29. Programmes of technical assistance. 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council ; 

(b) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assist- 
ance; 

(c) Establishment of an international administrative 
service. 


. Question of assistance to Libya. 
. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 


Refugees. 


2. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. 
. Recommendations concerning international respect 


for the right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination. 


. Advisory services in the field of human rights: re- 


port of the Economie and Social Council. 


. Freedom of information: report of the Secretary- 


General on consultations concerning the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. 


. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter: 
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reports of the Secretary-General and of the Com- 

mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 

Territories. 

(a) Information on social conditions; 

(b) Information on other conditions; 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission 
and examination of information; 

(d) Methods of reproducing summaries of informa- 
tion concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
report of the Secretary-General ; 

(e) Report of the Secretary-General on developments 
connected with the association of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with the European Eco- 
nomic Community ; 

(f) Offers of study and training facilities under 
resolution 845 (IX) of 22 November 1954: report 
of the Secretary-General. 

- Question of the renewal of the Committee on Infor- 

mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories: report 

of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. 

. Election, if required, to fill vacancies in the member- 

ship of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 

Governing Territories. 

. Question of South West Africa: 

(a) Report of the Good Offices Committee on South 
West Africa; 

(b) Report of the Committee on South West Africa ; 

(c) Study of legal action to ensure the fulfilment of 
the obligations assumed by the Mandatory Power 
under the Mandate for South West Africa: re- 
sumed consideration of the special report of the 
Committee on South West Africa ; 

(d) Election of three members of the Committee on 
South West Africa. 

. The future of Togoland under French administration: 

report of the United Nations Commissioner for the 

Supervision of the Elections and report of the Trus- 

teeship Council thereon. 

. Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory 

of Somaliland under Italian administration and 

Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia 

and of Italy. 

. Financial reports and accounts and reports of the 

Board of Auditors: 

(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 
31 December 1957) ; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the finan- 
cial year ended 31 December 1957) ; 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (for the 
financial period ended 31 December 1957) ; 

(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(for the financial year ended 30 June 1958) ; 

(e) United Nations Refugee Fund (for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1957). 

. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1958. 

. Budget estimates for the financial year 1959. 

. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 

subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly. 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions; 
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(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the ap- 
pointment made by the Secretary-General ; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budg- 


etary Funds. 


. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the 


expenses of the United Nations: report of the Commit- 
tee on Contributions. 


. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual re- 


port of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board. 


. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 


agencies of technical assistance funds allocated from 
the special account. 


. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between 


the United Nations and the specialized agencies: re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions. 


. Control and limitation of documentation. 


(a) Report of the Committee on the Control and 
Limitation of Documentation ; 
(b) Report of the Secretary-General. 


. Offer by the Government of Chile of land in Santiago 


to be used as office site for the United Nations and 
other international organizations: report of the Sec- 
retary-General and observations thereon by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 


. Personnel questions: 


(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations: report of the Sec- 
retary-General ; 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 

(c) Pensionable remuneration of the staff; 

(d) Staff Regulations of the United Nations: report 
of the Secretary-General. 


. United Nations International School and delegation 


office facilities: reports of the Secretary-General. 


. Public information activities of the United Nations: 


report of the Committee of Experts on United Na- 
tions Public Information and comments and recom- 
mendations thereon by the Secretary-General. 


. Report of the International Law Commission on the 


work of its tenth session. 


. Question of arbitral procedure. 
. Question of initiating a study of the juridical regime 


of historic waters, including historic bays. 


. Question of convening a second United Nations con- 


ference on the law of the sea. 


. Question of the peaceful use of outer space: 


(a) The banning of the use of cosmic space for mili- 
tary purposes, the elimination of foreign military 
bases on the territories of other countries and 
international co-operation in the study of cosmic 
space; 

(b) Programme for international co-operation in the 


field of outer space. 


. Measures aimed at implementation and promotion of 


peaceful and neighbourly relations among States. 
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32. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa: 

(a) Report of the Government of India; 
(b) Report of the Government of Pakistan. 

33. Question of Algeria. 

34. Question of disarmament. 

. United Nations Emergency Force: 

(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force; 

(b) Progress report on the Force; 

(c) Summary study of the experience derived from 
the establishment and operation of the Force. 

6. Report of the Secretary-General on the Second United 
Nations International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 

37. Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa. 

38. Question of Cyprus. 

. The situation in Hungary. 

. The discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests. 

. The organization of an international public health and 
medical research year. 

. The reduction of the military budgets of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and France by 10-15 per cent and 
the use of part of the savings so effected for assist- 
ance to the under-developed countries. 


World Bank Sets New Records 
in Lending and Borrowing 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reported on October 6 that in the 
year ended June 30, 1958, it had set new records 
in both its lending and its borrowing operations. 
The 34 loans made during the year amounted to 
the equivalent of $711 million, and the funds 
raised by the bank through the sale of its bonds 
and notes to other investors amounted to $650 
million. At the same time, disbursements on the 
bank’s own loans, at $499 million, also exceeded 
previous levels. 

These facts are reported in the bank’s 13th 
annual report, which Bank President Eugene R. 
Black presented on October 6 at New Delhi, India, 
to the annual meeting of the bank’s Board of 
Governors. The growing number of economic de- 
velopment projects that are ready and eligible 
for financing by the bank, says the report, “indi- 
cates that the rise in lending during the year may 
have signaled the start of a new and higher level 
of operations.” 

The bank continued to cover out of its own re- 
sources all its operating expenses and continued 
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to show a surplus of earnings over expenditures. 
Net income during the year amounted to $42 
million, the highest figure yet recorded. The 
bank’s reserves reached a figure of $350 million. 

Apart from its lending activities, the bank made 
its good offices available to member countries in 
negotiations looking toward the solution of im- 
portant international issues. It assisted in the 
settlement, signed on July 13 this year, of the 
terms of the compensation to be paid by the United 
Arab Republic for the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. W. A. B. Iliff, a vice president of the 
bank, together with a team of experts, assisted 
in the negotiations leading up to this settlement. 
The bank agreed to act as fiscal agent for the com- 
pensation payments to be made. 

The bank also collaborated in the discussions 
between India and Pakistan on the sharing of the 
waters of the Indus Basin. As part of the con- 
tinuing search for agreement on this subject, meet- 
ings were held during the year at Washington, 
Rome, and London, as well as in India and Paki- 


stan. “The need for a definitive settlement,” says 


the annual report, “becomes more urgent as the 
various clearance, irrigation and _ resettlement 
schemes of the two Governments... 
way.” 

Jointly with the Italian Government, the bank 


get under 


undertook a study of a nuclear power station to 
be constructed in southern Italy as part of the 
Government’s atomic energy program. Bids for 
a station with a capacity of 130,000-150,000 kilo- 
watts were opened to international competition, 
and the bank organized an internationally re- 
cruited panel of experts to make an analysis of 
the tenders. Nine tenders were received and at 
the end of the fiscal year were under review by 
the international panel. 


The Year’s Lending 

Loans were made for projects in 18 countries, 
two of which—the Philippines and Nigeria—had 
not previously benefited from bank loans. 

Nearly half the year’s lending was to strengthen 
transportation services. Loans were made to im- 
prove railways in Ecuador, India, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Peru, Rhodesia, and South Africa. Other 
lending was directed to road construction and 
maintenance in the Belgian Congo, Ecuador, and 
Honduras, the expansion of port services in India, 
and the improvement of the Belgian canal system. 
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One of the year’s largest loans, an amount of 
$66 million, was for the Yanhee Dam in Thailand. 
This will add 140,000 kilowatts to generating 
capacity serving the Bangkok area and help to 
improve irrigation on 214 million acres of farm- 
land. Other loans that will increase electric 
power supplies were made in Austria, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

The year’s loans will spur agricultural produc- 
tion in several member countries. Investment 
intended to bring higher farm yields was the 
object of lending in Italy and Japan, as well as 
in Thailand. 

More than $100 million was lent during the 
year for industry. The projects financed will 
nearly double the steel capacity of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in India and will expand pro- 
duction at another privately owned steel enter- 
prise in Asia, the Kawasaki Steel Corporation of 
Japan. Two private coal-mining companies in 
Chile received loans, while part of a loan made 
in Italy will help private firms to develop potash 
resources in Sicily and to promote industrial 
growth elsewhere in the south of Italy. Other 
bank lending helped newly established financing 
agencies in Austria and Pakistan to assist private 
industrial ventures. 


Progress Under Earlier Loans 

The report also refers to the progress made in 
carrying out projects financed in earlier years. 
It describes the damming of the Zambezi River in 
the Kariba Gorge—the largest hydroelectric proj- 
ect ever undertaken in Africa; the rapid industrial 
growth of India’s Damodar Valley; and the re- 
construction of the Pacific Railroad along the 
northwest coast of Mexico. 

The bank’s technical assistance activities during 
the year included the maintenance of resident 
representatives in Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Panama, and Peru and the sending of a general 
survey mission to Thailand. The Economic De- 
velopment Institute, a staff college established by 
the bank for senior development officials of less 
developed member countries, carried out its third 
6-month study course in Washington. The bank 
continued to explore the role of specialized financ- 
ing agencies set up to stimulate economic growth 
and in May sponsored a conference of develop- 
ment bank officials from 11 countries. 
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To make possible the expansion of its lending 
activities, the bank borrowed larger sums from 
the capital market than in any earlier year. Net 
borrowing of $625 million raised the bank’s 
funded debt to $1,658 million. More than half 
the new funds came from public issues of long- 
term bonds in the United States; the year’s three 
issues totaled $375 million. The remaining $250 
million was raised by private placements of short- 
term U.S. dollar bonds with the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank, central bank of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Pointing out that a worldwide market 
exists for the bank’s bonds, the report notes that 
at the end of the fiscal year an estimated 47 per- 
cent of the total outstanding debt was held by 
investors outside the United States. 

The bank continued to replenish its resources 
by sales of parts of its loans. Banks and other 
institutions agreed to participate in this way at 
the time of signing of 22 of the year’s 34 loans. 
Approximately $48 million was thus raised. 
Nearly as large a sum was raised through sales 
of parts of loans already made. 

Funds available for lending were also increased 
by further releases made by member countries 
from the 18 percent of their capital subscriptions 
that is payable in their own currency and can only 
be used with their permission. These releases 
were equivalent to $149 million. 

Reflecting the higher capital market rates, 
upon which the charges on bank loans are based, 
the interest payable by bank borrowers rose to 6 
percent in October 1957. With the subsequent 
easing in rates, the bank’s charges were gradually 
reduced, reaching 53g percent at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Seven countries joined the bank in 1957-58— 
Ghana, Ireland, Malaya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
the Sudan, and Tunisia. This brought member- 
ship to 67 and subscribed capital to $9,405 million 


on June 30, 1958. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Second Regular Session of the [AEA 

The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 22 (press release 546) that President 
Eisenhower on September 19 had appointed John 
A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Robert M. McKinney, the per- 


r 
. 
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manent U.S. Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) as the U.S. Rep- 
resentative and the Alternate U.S. Representa- 
tive, respectively, to the second regular session of 
the General Conference of the IAEA, which con- 
venes at Vienna September 22. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Special Assistant to the 
President, will be a special observer at the meet- 
ing, and Representative Carl T. Durham of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy will be act- 
ing as a congressional adviser. AEC Commis- 
sioners John F. Floberg and Harold S. Vance will 
serve as special advisers to the delegation. 

Other members of the U.S. delegation will 
include: 


Senior Advisers 

W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., American Embassy, Vienna, Aus- 
tria 

John A. Hall, Acting Assistant General Manager for In- 
ternational Activities, Atomic Energy Commission 

John H. Manley, U.S. Mission to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 

Harold C. Vedeler, U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 


Advisers 

Kathleen Bell, Department of State 

William I Cargo, Department of State 

Halvor O. Ekern, Department of State 

Charter Heslop, Atomic Energy Commission 

Myron B. Kratzer, Atomic Energy Commission 

Clyde L. McClelland, U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 

Alfred Puhan, Department of State 

2dwin E. Spingarn, Atomic Energy Commission 

Srnest L. Stanger, Department of State 

John P. Trevithick, U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 

Luther J. Reid, Department of State 

Richard E. Wright, Atomic Energy Commission 

Special Assistant to the United States Representative 

John L. McGruder, Atomic Energy Commission 


Executive Officer 
Richard S. Wheeler, U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 


Administrative Officer 
Maurice J. Scanlon, Department of State 


Staff Observers 

Edward Bauser, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
George Brown, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Byron LaPlante, Atomic Energy Commission 

James T. Ramey, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


The inspiration for creating the Agency 
stemmed from President Eisenhower’s atoms-for- 
peace address before the U.N. General Assembly 
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on December 8, 1953. The text of the present 
statute was unanimously approved by an 81-nation 
conference at U.N. Headquarters on October 26, 
1956. The Agency officially came into being on 
July 29, 1957, after the necessary ratifications of 
the statute had been deposited. 

The Agency, a worldwide intergovernmental 
organization under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions, furthers the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Its statute provides for an annual General Con- 
ference and for a Board of Governors to carry out 
the functions of the Agency. The Agency has 69 
members, and its Board of Governors consists of 
23 members. 

The first General Conference of the Agency 
was held at Vienna from October 1 to 23, 1957. 
Among the decisions taken at the Conference was 
the election of W. Sterling Cole, former Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, as the 
Agency’s first Director General for a 4-year pe- 


_ riod beginning December 1, 1957, and the selec- 


tion of Vienna as the permanent headquarters 
of the Agency. 

- The principal items which the second Confer- 
ence will discuss include the report of the Board 
of Governors on progress made during the year 
1957-58, the program and budget for 1959, pos- 
sible participation of the Agency in the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, the election of five members to the Board 
of Governors, and relations with specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and intergovern- 
mental organizations. 


ITU Telegraph and Telephone Conference 
The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 29 (press release 569) the U.S. delegation 
to the Administrative Telegraph and Telephone 
Conference which is being convened at Geneva 
by the International Telecommunication Union 
on that date. The U.S. delegation is as follows: 
Chairman 
John C. Doerfer, Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission 
Vice Chairmen 
John J. Nordberg, Chief, Common Carrier Bureau, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
Marion H. Woodward, Chief, International Division, 
Common Carrier Bureau, Federal Communications 
Commission 
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Members 

Thomas J. Allen, European Communications Manager, 
United Press International, New York, N. Y. 

Richard T. Black, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State 

Angus M. Dowling, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ronald C. Egan, European Director of International 
Communications, Western Union, London, England 
Asher H. Ende, Chief, Rates and Revenue Requirements 
Branch, International Division, Common Carrier Bu- 

reau, Federal Communications Commission 

Eugene B. English, Special Representative in Europe for 
Western Union, Paris, France 

Thomas S. Greenish, Vice President, Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph Co., Paris, France 

Donald E. Hempstead, Traffic Engineer, RCA Communi- 
cations, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Alfred A. Hennings, Superintendent of Tariffs, Ameri- 
ean Cable and Radio Corp., New York, N. Y. 

John R. Lambert, Chief, Telegraph Division, Common 
Carrier Bureau, Federal Communications Commission 

Charles M. Mapes, Assistant Chief Engineer, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Frank T. McGann, International Division, Common Car- 
rier Bureau, Federal Communications Commission 

Fred E. Meinholtz, Director of Communications, the New 
York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas D. Meola, Vice President and European Manager, 
RCA Communications, Inc., Rome, Italy 

Edwin W. Peterson, Controller, RCA Communications, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ernest E. Peterson, President, Peterson Cipher Code 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Maurine P. Rhodes, Telecommunications Division, De- 
partment of State 

Terrence L. Slater, International Division, Common Car- 
rier Bureau, Federal Communications Commission 


The purpose of the Conference is to revise the 
international telegraph and telephone regulations. 
A special plenary assembly of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT) was convened at Geneva September 22. 
The recommendations of this meeting will serve 
as guidelines in the work of the Administrative 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference. 

The main interest of the United States is in 
the telegraph regulations, to which the Govern- 
ment became a party in 1950. These regulations 
govern classes of telegraph traffic, rates, composi- 
tion of traffic, word count, codes which may be 
used, pick-up, transmission and delivery practices, 
operating practices, and methods of establishing 
and settling accounts among telegraph operating 
agencies. 

The conference is expected to last for about 8 
weeks. The last conference was held at Paris, 


May 18-August 5, 1949. 
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Diplomatic Conference for Revision of the Interna- 
tional Convention forProtectionof IndustrialProperty 

The Department of State announced on October 
3 (press release 583) the following delegation to 
the Diplomatic Conference for the Revision of the 
International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, which will convene at Lisbon 
October 6, 1958. 


Delegate 


Robert C. Watson, Commissioner of Patents, Department 
of Commerce 


Congressional Adviser 


Alexander Wiley, United States Senate 


Congressional Observer 


Roland V. Libonati, House of Representatives 

Advisers 

Roger C. Dixon, chief, International Business Practices 
Division, Department of State 

Pasquale J. Federico, Examiner-in-Chief, Patent Office, 
Department of Commerce 

Stephen P. Ladas, New York, N. Y. 

Stanley D. Metzger, Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

John Dashiell Myers, Marion, Pa. 

Albert R. Teare, Cleveland, Ohio 


Congressional Staff Observers 

Carlile Bolton-Smith, Counsel for the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary Committee 

Cyril F. Brickfield, Counsel of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives 

Robert L. Wright, Counsel for the Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights, United States 
Senate. 

Observer 

George F. Westerman, Lt. Col., USA, Patent Adviser to 
the Defense Adviser, U.S.R.O., Paris 
This convention, to which the United States and 

44 other countries adhere, was established in 1883. 

It is the major intergovernmental instrument 

assuring international protection of industrial 

property rights, such as patents, utility models, in- 

dustrial designs, trademarks, and commercial 

names. It provides basically that each country 

shall provide to foreign nationals the same protec- 

tion with respect to industrial property rights that 


it provides to its own nationals. It also contains 


provisions assuring to inventors and trademark 
owners sufficient time to file applications for 
protection abroad after original home applications 
have been made. 

Conferences of revision are held periodically to 
bring the convention up to date with technical and 
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commercial developments. The United States was 
a party to the original convention and has ratified 
the successive revisions of 1900, 1911, 1925, and 
1934. 

The conference will consider a number of pro- 
posals which have been advanced for improving 
the international protection of patents, trade- 
marks, and related rights. It will also consider 
the creation of a permanent intergovernmental 
council to assist in carrying out the objectives of 
the convention. 





TREATY INFORMATION 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Convention for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Signed at The Hague October 18, 1907. 
Entered into force January 26, 1910. 36 Stat. 2199. 
Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, July 9, 

1958. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957." 

Ratifications deposited: Lebanon, July 23, 1958; 
Canada, August 11, 1958; Denmark, August 13, 1958; 
Norway, August 19, 1958. 


Sugar 

Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. Entered into force January 1, 1957; for the 
United States September 25, 1957. TIAS 3937. 
Ratification deposited: Mexico, September 25, 1957. 
Acceptance deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 

July 24, 1958. 


Trade and Commerce 


Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. TIAS 
3591. 


* Not in force. 


Schedule of concessions entered into force: Austria, 
September 1, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 


Agreement amending the agreement of March 31, 1955 
(TIAS 3235), for financing certain educational ex- 
change programs. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Santiago August 18 and September 17, 1958. Entered 
into force September 17, 1958. 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding and exchange 
of notes. Signed at Washington September 26, 1958. 
Entered into force September 26, 1958. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 29-October 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Releases issued prior to September 29 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 546 of 
September 22, 550 and 555 of September 23, and 
561 of September 26. 


No. Date 


567 9/29 Regional conference of U.S. ambassa- 
dors in London. 
568 9/29 Austrian war damage and restitution 
legislation. 
569 29 Delegation to ITU conference (re- 
write). 
‘30 Ethiopia credentials (rewrite). 
30 China credentials (rewrite). 
/30 Reply to German aide memoire of 
Sept. 9. 
9/30 Reply to Soviet note of Sept. 18. 
9/30 Dulles: news conference. 
9/30 Nuclear explosions in U.S.S.R. 
10/1 Murphy: Catholic Lawyers’ Guild. 
10/1 ANZUS Council meeting. 
10/2 Reply to Czech protest on border viola- 
tions. 
10/2 Educational exchange (U.S.S.R.). 
10/2 Investment guaranty contracts for 
tire-making plant in Iran. 
10/2 Investment guaranty agreement with 
Ghana. 
3 Educational exchange (Venezuela). 
3 Delegation to conference for revision 
of convention for protection of in- 
dustrial property (rewrite). 


Subject 











*Not printed. 
feld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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ANZUS Council Meets at Washington . 

War 
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Austria. Recent Austrian 
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in Taiwan Area (Eisenhower, Green) js 
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on War Damage and Restitution Ew Meare “e 


Legislation on 


Communism. NATO and the Communist Chal- 
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Congress, The. 
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Department and Foreign Service 

Administration of the Immigration Laws by the 
Department of State and the a Service 
(Auerbach) : 
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President ee en 
Policy in Taiwan Area (Eisen- 


Economic Affairs 

ITU Telegraph and Telephone Conference (delega- 
tion) 

Diplomatic Conference for Revision of the ‘Interna- 
tional Convention for Protection of Industrial 
Property (delegation) 

Duty on Umbrella Frames To Remain Une hanged 
( Eisenhower ) 

President Defers Investigation ‘of Tariffs on Cer- 
tain Imports 
Secretary Dulles’ 
ber 30 Se ee ee Se aly tate On teens Sar cea 
U.S. and Ghana Sign rer on Investment 

Guaranty Program . . 

World Bank Loan to Peru “To Improve Port. of 
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World Bank Sets New 
Borrowing 
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News ‘Conference of "Septem- 


Records in Lending and 


Ethiopia. 
wot). 

Europe. U.S 
Conference 

France. President Sends Congratulations to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle CE Se 6 ee 

Germany. Four Powers Exchange Views on the 
German Problem (texts of U.S. and German aide 
memoire, U.S. and Soviet notes) . 

Ghana. U.S. and Ghana Sign Agreemeprt on In- 
vestment Guaranty Program Sor a ee 


Officials in Europe Hold Regional 
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